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HIE month just past saw the seventieth anniversary of a 
great event in the modern history of the Church pass 
almost unnoticed by the Catholic Press, though it found 
record and not unfriendly comment in many Protestant jour- 
nals. The Irish Times, for instance, reminded its readers that 
“Friday [October 8th] was the seventieth anniversary of what 
Disraeli called the greatest blow the Church of England ever 
received. It was on October 8th, 1845, that Father Dominic 
visited John Henry Newman in his retreat at Littkemore with 
a view to receiving him into the Roman Chureh. The actual 
reception took place on the oth, Whether Dominic was 
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actually sent for by Newman at the suggestion of friends or 
despatched by Father Dalgairns ‘ on the chance,’ is not clear - 
from the Apologia, for the accounts in the first and the later 
edition vary, so hard did Newman find it, writing twenty 
years after, to get his details right, and even, it would seem, 
to remember his own feelings accurately.” 

* * * * * * * * 

The Anglican Church Times also commemorates the event 
and quotes Disraeli’s famous saying as to the effect of it on 
the Church of England. But instead of speculating how 
Father Dominic came to be at Littlemore, it takes comfort 
from the “‘ stronger position” and “ firmer hold of Catholic 
verities ”? which mark the Anglican Church of 1915 above that 
of 1845, and opines that ‘‘ it is reasonable to believe that, with 
,a more sympathetic bench of Bishops, Newman, had he been 
"living now, would have remained in the Church of his adop- 
tion.” It is rather cold comfort and rather doubtful reason- 
ableness when one reflects that, in spite of the vast ‘* com- 
prehensiveness ’’ which the Church of England has achieved 
in the intervening years, hardly a week passes that the con- 
version of one or more of its ministers is not chronicled in 
the Press, to sav nothing of its lay-folk. And one might say 
with truth that the most conspicuous figures in the Catholic 
Church in England during the past generation, while the 
Anglican position was, it seems, waxing in strength of posi- 
tion and firm hold of Catholic verities, have been converts 
from Anglicanism, The only strength of which the Anglican 
Church can boast and its essential weakness, could not be put 
in better words than the words in which Dalgairns, still an 
Anglican, reproached the Catholic Church in England in a 
letter to Father Dominic: ‘‘ The English Roman Catholics 
seem to fancy that they can do a great deal by copes and 
chasubles and beautiful music. They are, however, mis- 
taken.”” Put ‘‘ Anglicans”? in place of ‘ English Roman 
Catholics’? and you will have no unfair summary of the 
strength and weakness of the Anglican position to-day. 

* * * * * * * * 

The presence of Father Dominic at Littlemore was, of 
course, no accident and in no wise unnatural, seeing that he 
had been in close touch with Newman and his followers ever 
since his famous ‘‘ Letter of the Professors of the University 
of Oxford”’ four years before. It was in accordance with the 
fitness of things that he should have gathered the first sheaves 
of the great harvest which was the result of his life of labour 
and prayer. If his work is to a great extent forgotten and 
ignored by the later reapers, that also is in accordance with 
the fitness of things. 

* * * * * * * * 

The Life of Father Paul Mary Pakenham will appear at 
the end of November or early in December. It will be 
brought out in their well-known excellent and artistic style 
by Messrs. Sands, and will cost one shilling net: postage - 
“threepence. Orders may be sent to this office. 
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“Sfie Spent Arrow. . .” 


eo’ ‘ALKIN’ of ghosts,’’ said old Brother Thomas, mys- 
teriously, ‘‘ there was a quare thing happened to 
meself.”’ ' 

A murmur of excited voices rose in chorus. a 

‘* To yourself, Brother Thomas. Do tell us. 

The old man slowly refilled his pipe and carefully pressed 
the tobacco well down into the bow]; he was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing himself, and the deference with which he had been received 
in this great house with the vast hall and spacious rooms, 
such as that in which they now sat, filled his simple soul with 
a mild feeling of elation. He looked round the room with 
its polished floor covered with fur rugs, the massive furniture 
and shining brasses, the ‘‘ Ancestors’’ in heavy gold frames, 
looking down from the walls, and the firelight dancing ruddily 

he great chimney. 
ig “Sue,” he said fe huneae: ‘tis the Father Abbot himself 
ight be.”’ 

The ent of some Belgian refugees into the village had 
transformed the Squire’s family into extraordinarily zealous 
and active members of the Committee organised for their 
welfare and, as president, Mrs. Carrington had felt it incum- 
bent on her to suggest that a disused studio in the left wing 
of the house might very well be made to serve as a temporary 
church for their benefit. Negotiations with the Benedictine 
Abbey a few miles away (where the family usually motored 
for Mass on Sundays) had promptly begun, with the result 
that on this Saturday afternoon, Brother Thomas had been 
sent over with the last few things necessary to complete the 
arrangements for Mass on the morrow. The whole thing had 
been quite an event in the life of the old country house and, 
truth to tell, not all the benefit had befallen to the lot of the 
refugees, for the Carrington family learnt far more of the prac- 
tices of their religion during the fitting up of the studio-chapel 
than had ever been impressed upon them in the happy-go- 
lucky, go-to-Mass-on-Sunday sort of Catholicism in which 
they had so far existed. They found, too, that with awkward 
questions about religion cropping up unexpectedly at com- 
mittee meetings and so on, it was at least convenient to have 
more than vague and hazy answers to give; indeed, they had 
felt the position so acutely sometimes, that more than one 
member of the family had surprised another covertly reading 
Father .Zulueta or Canon MacLaughlin on the quiet. 

The Squire alone had kept out of the business, and beyond 
giving his consent for the use of the studio (provided the 
Belgians always used the back staircase) and a substantial 
sum of money to expend on its adaptation, he evinced very 
little interest; and with the exception of occasionally yielding 
to the entreaties of ‘“ Do come and see how it 1s getting on, 
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father,’’ would not allow the unruffled order of his days—spent 
between his library and the lonely country lanes—to be dis- 
turbed . They were rather surprised, then, on this Satur- 
day afternoon, when the rain came down in torrents and the 
roads were getting more and more impassable every minute, 
he had come forward and, oblivious of the old man’s protesta- 
tions, had insisted on Brother Thomas joining the family at 
tea and waiting for the return of the car from the station which 
could then take him back to the Abbey. 

And so they sat round the hearth, whose flickering if cheer- 
ful blaze-in the gathering dusk had naturally suggested the 
topic which had brought forth Brother Thomas’s remark. 

‘‘ An’ moreover,’’ he added with tantalizing slowness, ‘* ’tis 
quite true.’ Tis little more than twenty years ago, at this 
very time of the year too, that it happened, before ever the 
Abbey down there was built at all—so none of ye need be 
going over there to look for the ghost. Twas a fine church 
we had there-—-wherever it may ha’ been, for.that I’m not 
going to tell ye—an’ ’twas meself was sacristan. | Work 
wasn’t lackin’ at all, for we were in the heart of the town, and 
what with the crowds of folk that did be in the church all 
day and the fog an’ the dust an’ all, I was going from mornin’ 
till night. Well, one night, I made the rounds of the place 
as usual, seein’ that everything was right for the night and 
then, when the clock struck nine, I went down to shut and 
lock the big doors. ’Twas a fine moonlight night, and when 
I put the gas out in the porch, T could see almost as well with- 
out it an’ T was thinkin’ so as I turned back into the church. 
I had a hard day of it an’ I thought to meself, I’d just sit 
down quietly there in one of the front seats an’ say some 
prayers until the quarter struck, when the Fathers ’d be comin’ 
down to say the Night Office an’ then I’d be off to bed. 

‘“ Maybe ye’re not knowing what the Night Office is—well, 
‘tis Matins an’ Lauds for the following day, said by the cus- 
tom an’ consent of the Church, on the previous evenin’. Not 
that that’ll tell ye much either,’? he added, as if by way of 
an afterthought, pausing to take a long pull at his pipe. 

‘“ Well,’’ he went on after a moment, ‘as I was sayin’, I 
sat there all alone with not a sound—an’ I suppose I must ha’ 
got a bit drowsy for I heard the bell ringing as if it were a 
long way off, an’ before I’d well stood up the Fathers were in 
choir, an’ I heard them beginning * Deus in adjutorium,’ an’ 
so on. ; 

“ Thad to go past the screen between the choir an’ the nave 
of the church as IT went out—an’ mind, with the start of bein’ 
roused up like that I was well enough awake by that time. 
Well, as I came past this same screen and genuflected, all of 
a sudden someone brushed past me, comin’ in a great hurry 
entirely, and before I knew where T was at all, there was a 
lady walkin’ through the screen—mind ye, I saw her go clean 
through as if it were water or thin air instead of black oak— 
an’ she went on, up the steps, to the middle of the Choire ib 
had a mind at once to run after her an’ bring her back, for, 
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though I knew the door in the sereen was closed an’ I’d seen 


her go through it, | told meself she was some poor deluded 


that had hidden herself in the church ; but somehow, 
two knees were tremblin’ an’ shakin’—an’ I just stood 
there an’ watched her. The Fathers took never a bit of notice 
of her, just saying their Nox sit vobises and their Gloria Patris 
as if she weren’t there at all, at all. She was a little old woman 
with white hair, an’ she had a dress of grey stuff with white 
about the front, here—an’ no hat or bonnet at all. ; An then, 
suddenly, she walked up to the Abbot and stared in his face, 
so, an’ to each one, up one side of the choir an’ down ia 
other—the Fathers taking no more notice all the time than e 
she’d been a fly or a moth flitting about, instead of an o 
woman with no bonnet on her, who had no place at all up 
there with them in the sanctuary. An’ when she’d been an 
peered at every one of them, she turned back and came down 
to the church. Sure, me knees nearly collapsed at that, for 
I thought she was coming to look at me in the same way; but 
she came straight down, through the screen again, with her 
hands clasped before her, so, an’ I saw, as she came past me 
as close as that chair there—I saw the tears were running 
down her old face—an’ I heard her saying, ‘ My son, my son, 
j like that.’ : 
were old man dropped his voice and spoke the words in a 
sibilant whisper that sent a thrill through the little circle of 
listeners. The Squire pushed his chair back with a sudden 
noise that jarred on the silence; then he laughed quietly. | 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘ and then I suppose you woke up? 

Brother Thomas peered at him through the gloom for a 
second before answering. : 

‘1 was wide awake all the time, sure,’’ he said calmly. 
‘© An’ I can tell ye I was none the less so the minute after 
when the lady disappeared—disappeared, I tell you, there, 
like that ’’—(he blew a cloud of smoke from his pipe and waved 
his hand at it, while his audience, almost fascinated, watched 
it dissolve and vanish into the air). 

‘* An’ the Fathers were not asleep either, I can tell ye, for 
the shriek I let go at that moment would ha’ wakened the seven 
sleepers. 

Well, as ye may be sure, the Fathers laughed at me; 
they'd seen nothing themselves, ye see, . ... all but the 
Abbot—he was a young man like meself at the time. He made 
me tell him again what I'd seen an’ he said J should pray for 
the poor soul. ‘ A prayer for them is never wasted, Brother 
Thomas,’ said he. An’ sure, I’m thinking he was right, for 
such a sorrowful face I hope ’d never be this side 0” pur- 
gathory. I had me own ideas about it too, for only two, 
three days after there was a grand Requiem for a lady that had 
died an’ left money for the church, an’ when I heard the 
Fathers sayin’ that they had thought her son ’d have entered 
the Order, it came into me head suddenly that she’d stopped 
him—she had but the one, they said—an’ that the money was 
for the peace of her own conscience, ye see. An’ ever after 
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that, I thought somehow, that ’twas her poor soul I'd seen, 
coming to seek her son in the place she’d kept him from. 
Maybe that was her penance—who knows ?”’ 

The old man leant forward to shake his pipe over the hearth 
and the Squire stood up suddenly. 

“I think I hear the car,’’ he said. He switched on the light 
as he passed the door and the little group round the fire was 
startled into movement. Brother Thomas stood up also. 

“There,” he said cheerfully, thrusting his pipe deep down 
into his coat pocket, ‘‘ that’s a true ghost story for ye—mind, 
I’m not saying that ye need believe it, but ’twas meself that 
saw it.”’ ; ‘ 

Jim stretched his long legs lazily. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said mischievously, mimicking the old lay- 
brother’s voice, ‘‘ tell me now, if yer wan an’ only Jim never 
joined the holy Benedictines down there, would ye be afther 
hauntin’ the poor monks on his account ?”’ 

His sisters laughed in chorus. : 

“OQ, Jim, fancy you being a monk!” cried Freda in 
derision. 

‘* Don’t be so silly, Jim,”’ said his mother sharply. 

But I am afraid that Brother Thomas, catching his eye at 
that moment, winked at him. 


Half an hour later, when Brother Thomas, with Jim to keep 
him company, was speeding off in the direction of the Abbey, 
and the cheerful sound of music. came faintly up from the 
drawingroom, the Squire sat alone in the library. For a long 
time he remained staring thoughtfully before him, then he 
tose suddenly and, crossing over to the writing-table, unlocked 
a drawer, from whose depths, after a moment’s search, he drew 
forth a small leather case. It opened with a snap and there 
Tooked out at him a quaint pastel portrait of a little old lady 
with white hair framing her old face and white lace at the 
breast of her dress. Underneath was the inscription : 
“‘ Mother, Died September 23rd, 1893.”’ 

He looked at it for a long while and then with a sudden 
movement, as if it had repelled him, he thrust it back quickly 
and locked the drawer. 

“‘ Ah,’’ he said, half aloud, “if, twenty years ago, I had 
onlwinobwn. cise at? 


Lucy M. Curb. 
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“Omnes Dit Sentium.” 


(SEPT. 1914.) 


During the Huns’ advance on Paris enormous precautions 
qere taken to save the Venus of Milo as her chief art treasure. 


In Paris leers the statue of Voltaire, 

And Garibaldi gazes over Rome, 

Renan insults the faith of Treguier, 

And Flaubert with his haggard, hopeless mien 
Stands insolent before a Rouen shrine, 

And in Northampton scowls the atheist, 

Her chosen spokesman. Over Christendom, 
Lauded in life and death, the chosen sons 

Of blasphemy stand in the midmost ways. 


O’er Paris broods the shadow foreward-flung 
Of countless hosts barbarian, breathing hate 
And utter ruin, blotting from the earth 

All things wherewith believing hearts and hands 
Had decked it from the time of Constantine ; 
Nay, all that ever Nature’s law brought forth 
Of harmony in life and handiwork. 

Behold the threaten’d city haste to save 

The chiefest of her treasures; she who guards 
Beneath her roof that spiritual prize, 

That overflowing of intensest faith, 

That masterwork of true ethereal vision, 

Our Lady in the heights of heaven crown’d 
Seen by the soul of Fra Angelico— 

Behold the threaten’d city haste to save 

‘The apple of her eye, her joy supreme, 

The statue of a Greek adulteress. 


H. E. G. Rope. 
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Sfie Fallen in Harvle. 


N the varying phases and fortunes of the war, one 
solemn fact, however obvious, is undoubtedly the most 
tragic and lamentable of all—the great and alarming numbers 
of the slain. Each day that passes adds its quota to the long 
death-rol!l, and as time goes on, and fiercer and more deter- 
mined efforts are made on one side or the other, so does the 
toll on human life grow proportionately larger. We may be 
disappointed by the meagre and often contradictory reports of 
the struggle, we are naturally alarmed by the further grave 
complications that have arisen, involving other nations and 
new areas in the horrible game, hopes and fears alternate in 
the various belligerent nations like the ebb and flow of the 
tide, but every day brings its fresh ‘‘ roll of honour,’’ and 
the grim king of terrors exacts his daily tribute from every 
nation. The expenses of the war in money and material are 
prodigious, and the great efforts of statesmen in every country 
are directed, by huge taxation and immense loans from neu- 
trals, to cope with the increasing economic difficulties, but 
huger still, more incalculable and more irreparable, is the 
loss of men and the supervening weakness steadily sappiny 
the strength of all the nations by the constant drain on their 
hearts’ blood, will prove, economically speaking, by far their 
most formidable liability. j 

But this aspect of the situation is comparatively ignored. 
Tfuman life counts as the cheapest of munitions. Men make 
the nation, the greatness of which is not its resources, but 
its people, not theirs, but they. For the past fifteen months 
not the weak nor the aged nor the unfit, but the healthiest 
and most vigorous of the men of Europe have been called or 
pressed into the horrid shambles to butcher one another and 
be butchered. These poor men did not want war. They 
were quite content to live and let live. They had no voice 
nor option in the matter. Individually they had nothing to 
gain, but all to lose. Whatever barbarities our blue-books 
or yellow-books reveal, the initial barbarity is written in 
human blood all over Europe—in the fertile soil of Belgium, 
on the heights of the Vosges, on the Russian plains, on the 
rocky promontory of Gallipoli. The Dardanelles has more 
than once been a veritable Red Sea. And all this vast deluge 
of innocent blood and this profligate waste of human life have 
been occasioned by the unbounded ambition and avarice of a 
few who rule by power and wealth. 

Yet through the horrible carnage and the fearful sufferings 
of the great hosts of men on those far-flung battle-fronts, to 
say nothing of the other miseries of the war, only the teach- 
ings of our Catholic faith shed the one bright light of comfort 
and assurance. Since the war began we have been treated to 
violent outbursts of blatant invective against God and religion, 
particularly against the Church and the Pope, We have beem 
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told by men holding high positions in the Church of England 
that Christianity has failed, inasmuch as it has not made the 
war impossible, and by others that the Pope has been actively 
concerned in the great conspiracy. Now there are not many 
at the present time who would deny that whoever precipitated 
the dreadful catastrophe upon Europe have done so solely 
from an ungovernable passion for empire and for wealth, and 
history, which places events in their true perspective, unmis- 
takably teaches that the crimes which have left the darkest 
stains upon its annals, and which have inflicted the mast 
grievous wounds upon Church and State, were those very 
crimes of ambition and avarice which had eaten the soul out 
of religion in Our Lord’s time and which He denounced with 
so frequent and scathing condemnation. 

But the genius of Christianity is so to overrule the wicked- 
ness of men which brings so much misery in its train, as to 
make of it and its consequent evils the occasion of a greater, 
more manifest, and more lasting good. In Our Lord’s own 
case, His death was encompassed by the men who sat in the 
chair of Moses, because His teaching and His works were 
undermining their position and influence among the people; 
the greedy apostle betrayed Him, and greed and ambition, 
like twin furies, have been ever since tearing at His Body, 
which is the Church. 

But through that crime which eventually succeeded in 
crucifying the Son of God, the unseen Hand of the Father 
was accomplishing the most marvellous design of His Provi- 
dence, in the redemption and salvation of the human race. 
All through the ages the same great and mysterious economy 
has been observed. Christ renews and fulfils His Passion and 
Death, and now, through the fearful carnage and reckless 
destruction of human life, He is sprinkling the nations and 
washing them in His blood for their forgiveness and salvation. 
Without shedding of blood there is no remission. 

However we may deplore the present and temporary evils 
of the war, great and grievous as they undoubtedly are, we 
have as Christians and from the point of view of man’s eternal 
destiny very much to console and comfort us, and to inspire 
us with a larger hope. I may mention before passing on to 
the particular subject of this article the general collapse of all 
the hopes and promises founded on the worship of Mammon. 
The war has conspicuously established that elementary fact 
of Christian teaching, that money is a false and vulgar god, 
that it debases and brutalizes its slaves, and in the end dis- 
appoints and betrays them. For a long time we have been 
met by non-Catholics with the plausible argument that the 
nations which abandoned the Catholic Church and followed a 
more easy and comfortable religion have had divine approval 
and blessing in the form of great prosperity and wealth, as if 
Our Lord had ever promised anything of the sort to His 
faithful followers. THe promised great and everlasting reward, 
but it would have been altogether unworthy of Elim to bestow 
such a mean and contemptible mark of Elis favour as money 
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upon those whom He calls to be His friends and brethren and 
His co-heirs in the everlasting kingdom of His Father. The 
temple of Mammon has now collapsed, the great god is unable 
to hear and to save in this time of anguish and distress. The 
nations had lapsed into money worship as the Jews once lapsed 
into the worship of Baal; but the war has thundered in their 
cars the famous challenge of Elias on Mount Carmel, it has 
jeered and made fun of the false god, it has shown him up 
as a power for death and not for life, for destruction, and not 
for salvation. The peoples, as notably in the case of France, 
are being convinced of this, and from all quarters we hear of 
a great quickening of religious life and a gradual return to 
faith and devotion. So does God fulfil Himself in many 
Ways, strange and irreconcilable as they seem to us, bui 
assuredly working everlasting good out of the transient 
though terrible calamity of the war. 

And now to turn to that which is the most appalling and 
sickening feature of the war—the vast numbers of the slain, 
the wild and reckless destruction of men—of the young and 
the brave and the hopeful—the flower of European manhood. 
It is this which gives occasion to the unbeliever and blas- 
phemer to go about declaring: *‘ There is no God. If He is, 
why should He permit this awful slaughter? lf He be the 
all-good and the all-loving and the all-powerful, why should 
He not intervene to let these men live?’’? So they ask in 
confident and frenzied mood, as if no reply were possible. 
But that death should come upon men and upon all men is 
not a new and startling phenomenon, nor even that men die 
in their youth and apparently before their time. The only 
real strangeness about it is that very many more have died in 
the last fifteen months than during the same period in normal 
times. The war has not caused the death of even one man 
who should otherwise have escaped it, but it has forced the 
notice of the common lot of all men more vividly and more 
impressively upon our thought and imagination, and while it 
excites our admiration for their heroism and devotion to duty, 
and our sympathy for them and their afflicted friends, it urges 
upon us a deeper sense of our obligation to remember them 
in our prayers to God. 

The present world is all the poorer for the loss of all these 
men, for the present world had grown unworthy of them, 
but we have every reason to believe that through the shedding 
of their blood in what they believed to be a righteous cause, 
and through obedience to’ their tulers—a divine obligation— 
they have been saved for eternal life. If the ambition of 
kings and the greed of capitalists have deluged Europe with 
innocent blood, we have but a repetition of the crimes which 
shed the innocent blood of the all-holy Son of God. He 
submitted to be the victim of men’s cupidity, and through 
His death passed to immortality, crowned with glory and 
honour; and have we not therefore a firm and unshaken hope 
that they who die in the war—victims of human greed like to 
Him—will pass to His glorious and immortal life? ‘There 
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can be no doubt that numbers of these men would hardly 
have been saved but through the fiery trial of the war. T here 
is so much in the circumstances of life at the front and in 
the trenches that can hardly fail to impress even the most 
callous mind with the magnitude of the issues of death. We 
know that when men with the full possession of their faculties 
are face to face with a tremendous danger they live a whole 
life in a short time:! all that their nature is capable of is 
brought out with intense activity and power in that supreme 
moment, and if they have had any knowledge of God or 
religion, they can hardly fail, by an act of their will—momen- 
tary it may be, but awfully intense—to commit themselves to 
His care and keeping ; and who can doubt that in that terrible 
moment the merciful hand of their Father will be stretched 
out to save them ? F 

There are numbers of Catholic men in all the armies, and 
although some of them may have neglected the practices of 
their faith, yet in a time of such supreme peril they must 
think of eternity, and we know from those who have returned 
that the men are most eager to approach the sacraments and 
be reconciled unto God. There are over twenty thousand 
French priests under arms, and who can say what a power for 
good they are among their fellow-soldiers ? I have been told 
that men who had been indifferent to all religion have been 
so affected by the terrific sights and sounds, the continued 
thunder of artillery, the guns unceasingly belching smoke and 
flame, the awful roaring and bursting of shells, and the earth 
torn and trembling beneath them, that they have cried aloud 
to God from the depths of their hearts for mercy and salva- 
tion. ‘There is no doubt that every such cry, and every desire 
or stretching out towards God, however little a man may have 
known or served Him during his life, will be heard and 
accepted by the Father of mercies, and that every man who 
gives his life from a sense of duty, however dim, will be saved, 
being baptized in his blood. ~We can have no doubt that 
whatever may be thought of angels appearing visibly at Mons, 
these blessed spirits are really present in legions comforting, 
enlightening and suggesting heavenly thoughts to the men, 
and that not one man will be forgotten or neglected by them. 

However great and manifold, therefore, are the miseries 
and evils of the war, and however much we desire its termina- 
tion, we have this great comfort and assurance that the 
all-wise Providence of the Most High will not be frustrated 
by the evil purposes of man. He permits the greed and 
selfishness of men to work out into grievous temporal calami- 
ties as they ever invariably do, but at the same time He is 
able to make of these calamities most fruitful occasions of 
bestowing more abundantly on man the unfailing and ever- 
lasting blessing of salvation. 

It is our duty, and especially during this month of Novem- 
ber, fervently to pray for the souls of the slain in battle. 
Whatever may be our opinions as to the policy of the various 
nations, and on whatever power or person we may place the 
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responsibility of this fearful carnage, we must believe that 
the men-who fight and die have done so in obedience to their 
respective rulers, whom they are strictly bound to obey. The 
thought of such a multitude of men of all nations perishing 
in the-war has moved our Holy Father the Pope to extend to 
all priests of the Church the privilege of celebrating three 
Masses on All Souls’ Day. Working so strenuously and 
perseveringly in the interests of peace, the Holy Father is not 
unmindful of the claims of those who have fallen on the 
prayers and suffrages of their brethren in the faith, and he 
has therefore provided that the inexhaustible efficacy of the 
Passion of Christ shall be abundantly applied to them through 
all these Masses. It is in the power of every Catholic to bring 
relief to those souls who are detained in Purgatory by his 
prayers and other good works, but especially as our faith 
teaches us, and the constant tradition of the Church testifies, 
by having the Holy Sacrifice offered for them, and by assist- 
ing at it as frequently as possible. Our appreciation of their 
heroism and our gratitude for their efforts to save their 
country should inspire us to comfort and assist them, and 
bring them speedily from their sufferings to their everlasting 
home of joy and peace with God. 


STANISLAUS CuRRAN, C.P. 


Sfie IMobfer. 


Unto the edge of the September night 

The harvesters have laboured from the morn; 
Their scythe-blades swinging with an easy might, 
Have cut athwart the sea of fragrant corn, 

And sheaves lie scattered as the stricken lie 

Who sought the crimson battle-place, to die. 


A mother bends to bind a rustling sheaf, 

And drops a tear upon the nimble hand 

That twists the stalk, and trembles so with grief 
She cannot put the knot upon the band. 

Her eyes are wet. She sees the harvest’s yield 
As dying things upon a battle-field. 


Last year a lad was there to reap the corn, 
To tie the sheaves, or build them into stooks, 
As strong a youth as ever had been born, 
And noble, too, with lovable good looks. 
The mother drops the sheaf. Another tear 
Falls on it as upon a dead boy’s bier. 


P. J. O’Connor-Durry. 
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VI.—ANTONIA. 


HE next stage on the highway of the Cross trodden 
by our Lord brought Him to the Pretorium, or resi- 


dence of the Roman governor of Judea, and indeed face to 
face with that high official. 

The Turris Antonia, Tower of Antony, was situated at 
the north-eastern corner of the city, and on a plateau higher 
than that which supported the temple building. Its two 
southern towers and connecting wall were in contact with the 
north-western side of the sacred precincts, which they over- 
looked. The site was that of an ancient citadel, the last held 
by the Syrians in the valiant days of the Machabees. These 
Pontiff-princes made it a kind of palace, known as birch, or 
baris in the Greek fashioning of the name, and in its treasury 
were kept the vestments and ornaments, rich with precious 
stones, which the high priest wore on solemn festival days, 
symbols of their nationality and religion. When Pompey led 
the Roman army from Damascus to Jerusalem in B.c. 65, the 
last stand of the unfortunate Aristobulus was made here, and 
in the temple. But it owed the fulness of its size and strength 
to Herod the Great. He increased the area by earthworks 
on the north side, straightened and cased with marble some 
of the inciines, and on the broad level above built four square 
towers, eighty-seven feet high, which guarded a palace small 
indeed but beautiful with Greek beauty of mosaic, and foun- 
fain, and rare plant. Then he named it Antonia (B.c. 31), 
in compliment to Mark Antony—he who disputed and lost 
the empire of the world with Octavius Cesar. When Pales- 
fine became a Roman province, A.D. 8, the Procurators took 
possession of Antonia, and henceforth the garrison holding 
Jerusalem resided there, It was at its porch, or vestibule, 
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that our Lord was handed over manacled for death by the 
authorities of His nation to pagan Rome. 
| The fifth Procurator, Pontius Pilatus, came to Palestine in 
A.D. 25. A Samnite by race, and of only equestrian rank, he 
seems to have owed his position to his marriage with Claudia 
Procla, a member of the patrician race which had come into 
the empire with Tiberius. His authority was indeed superior 
to that of his predecessors, for in addition to the financial 
administration he had supreme judicial power, even of life 
and death. He was severe and could be cruel, but not unjust; 
at least not so by nature. He was upright and firm in admin- 
istration. The Jews knew no bribe could reach him, though 
threats could and did. Of his religion we know nothing: he 
probably believed in the good fortune of his imperial master, 
Tiberius, and of his own. His one aim was advancement in 
office, and herein lay his weakness, for advancement depended 
on’ the favour of the Emperor, and this was growing un- 
certain, With a want of tact rare with those whom Rome 
placed over subject peoples, he had thrice wounded the reli- 
gious susceptibilities of the Jews. One of these had occa- 
sioned bloodshed, the other had brought reprimand upon 
himself. Consequently he was hated by the populace. His 
official residence and the headquarters of the legion at his 
command were at Ceesarea, the splendid harbour on the 
Mediterranean constructed by Herod the Great. Other gov- 
ernors when they came up to Jerusalem had occupied Herod’s 
great palace on Mount Sion, but Pilate thought himself safer 
in Antonia: besides his soldiers were there. It was close to 
the temple, and from its height he could quickly and effec- 
tively quell any tumult. The solemnity of the Pasch, pro- 
longed for eight days, and bringing an enormous crowd of 
many nationalities to the holy city, made it prudent for the 
governor to be in residence, and Pilate had come with a whole 
cohort, 600 men, marshalled in three maniples, each gathered 
to its own ensign, a lance bearing aloft the medallion of the 
emperor, and each under the immediate command of two 
centurions. At Czesarea he was kept informed by spies of 
all—men in the underworld of intrigue—that was happening 
in the three provinces of the Procuratorship, Judea, Samaria 
and Idumea. He had then often heard of Jesus of Nazareth, 
of his journeyings and preaching, of the excitement and 
enthusiasm of the people, of the opposition and malice of the 
scribes and priests. On his arrival in the city he must have 
learned that the conflict had come to a crisis, and that the 
new prophet was in danger of his liberty, perhaps of his life. 
Hence he must now be prepared for any emergency. 
Ordinarily Roman judges. did not hold their sittings till 
the third hour of the day, our nine o'clock, but long before 
this messengers had arrived from the Sanhedrin, and soon 
after the sentinels at Antonia perceived the crowd coming 
from Caiphas’ palace across the valley and mounting to the 
higher ground: some of the scribes and princes of the people 
with their attendants, a company of the temple guard in 
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charge of the condemned, then other servants from the palace, 
and a multitude gathered from the now awakened city. They 
came slowly, for the ascent was steep, in some places steps 
cut from the solid rock. At length they reached the high 
level, and the sentinels on guard outside the vestibule of the: 
fortress-palace. 

The Procurator had given his orders : he would receive the 
deputation and hear the case in the atrium, a court paved with 
red-coloured stone, and where was the bema, a wooden tribune 
with the sella, the official seat of a magistrate. The Jews, 
however, refused to cross the threshold of Antonia, lest they 
should incur legal defilement, the result of an Israelite’s enter- 
ing a pagan dwelling, and thus be debarred from takin 
part in the Paschal solemnity. Pilate was now too experi- 
enced to take offence at Jewish customs or religious scruples ; 
besides he perceived that the situation was grave and dan-. 
gerous. So he crossed the court, silently saluting the centu- 
rion and guard. As he was not pro-consul he had no lictors. 
bearing the fasces or curule chair of ivory and gold, but he 
represented Rome, and he was conscious that Rome meant 
for her peoples mastery and justice. He passed through the 
vestibule beneath the great central arch to where the Jews 
were standing, and coldly surveyed them. Then his eyes 
fell upon their prisoner. He had often heard of Him, and 
now he saw Him—a captive, deserted, helpless and con- 
demned, evidently weak to exhaustion, His clothing and 
head-dress stained and torn, his hair dishevelled, iron 
manacles on hands and iron chain round neck in token of 
death sentence, His face one great sorrow, and withal a 
calmness and beauty, as a surrounding halo, which at once 
arrested him and filled his stern heart with pity. He turned 
to the Sanhedrin deputation, challenge in his eyes, and 
ignoring the hint of the manacles, frigidly asked, not what 
punishment they demanded, but ‘‘ What accusation bring you 
against this man?’’ Accepting his challenge, they fenced, 
replying that if he were not a malefactor they would not have 
brought him there. Stung by their rudeness he curtly told 
them to take him themselves and judge him according to 
their law. They had already done this, but their power to 
punish was limited to scourging and excommunication, and 
they wanted death. To force his hand they passed from a 
religious to a civil offence. ‘‘ We have found this man per- 
verting our nation and forbidding to join tribute to Czesar, 
and saying that he is Christ the King.’’ Pilate knew that 
the two first items were false, but ‘‘ Christ ’’ puzzled him with 
its sacred and endearing significance in Palestine, and 
“ King ”’ alarmed him with its suggestion of treason to the 
emperor. He made a sign to his officers, recrossed the court, 
and in a few moments he and our Lord were alone together 
in one of the apartments. He asked as to His kingdom, and 
was told that it was not of Judea or of this world at all. Our 
Lord answering Pilate’s thoughts rather than his words sent 
gleams of light through his poor soul. At length He said: 
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“For this was I born, and for this came I into the world, 
that I should give testimony to the truth. Everyone that is 
of the truth heareth my voice.’’ Pilate replied: ‘* What is 
truth?” Then driven by some strange fear, he suddenly rose 
and returned to the Jews. When our Lord had been placed 
at his side in charge of a centurion, in a dead silence he 
delivered his sentence: ‘‘I find no cause in Him.” In an 
instant the hush was broken by a fierce outcry—demands for 
justice, protestations, and angry cries for the death sentence. 
Pilate was startled and alarmed. The demeanour of our 
Lord, calm, even majestic, under its weight of sorrow, his 
sense of justice, his very pride urged him to hold his ground, 
and-he was wondering how he could extricate himself from 
the trouble when, amid the shouts of menace he caught the 
words: ‘‘ He stirreth up the people, teaching through all 
Judea beginning from Galilee to this place.” “ Galilee!” 
He saw his chance and at once availed himself of it. The 
Roman law empowered him to remove a case from the 
locality of the crime to the locality of birth or origin. The 
Tetrarch, or ruling prince of Galilee, Herod Antipas, was 
actually in Jerusalem, and his residence close at hand. He 
would send the prophet of Nazareth to him; thus he would 
free himself from all responsibility, get rid of these impor- 
tunate Jews with their threatening crowds, and pay a delicate 
compliment to Herod, whose friendship might some day be 
useful to him, a friendship he was now far from possessing. 

In a few words he gave the necessary order. He may have 
stood a few moments looking on while his soldiers forced back 
the crowd and cleared a way, then watched our Lord dis- 
appear beneath the shining lances of a company of his 
legionaries. 

_As he returned, happy in his device and with a smile on 
his face, he little thought that Herod would be as clever as 
himself—that his scheme would fail, that the storm would 
gather again and burst over him with such violence that it 
would sweep away pity and break down justice and resolve 
and overwhelm him with undying infamy. ; 


Pracip WareEInG, C.P. 
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“She Sins of the Fathers. ..” 


T was no wonder Mrs. van Dale had completely lost 
patience with the Cogans. Not with Peter Cogan, for 
she had never had the smallest patience with him to lose; but 
for a long, long time she had had patience with his poor 
brutalised wife, and the boy, whom she knew was moré sinned 
against than sinning. , 
Yet for the past three years, ever since John J.—that is the 
Cogan son—had begun to work, and, like his father, begun to 
come home occasionally the worse for drink, she had been 
losing patience both with him and with his weak-minded, 
broken-down mother. Rap: 

Peter Cogan would have been indignant if anyone had told 
him he was a drunkard, though even before his marriage some 
thirty years ago he had been in the habit of regularly taking 
more than was good for him, and years had steadily increased 
this habit. 

That his home was poor and bare and wretched, that his 
wife was a miserable, heartbroken woman was not, he would 
have declared, his fault : that the children God had sent them 
had been weakly and delicate, that all but one had pined away 
and died, almost in infancy: this, too, according to him, 
had nothing to say to his habit of drinking; and now that 
John J., the only surviving son, was following closely in his 
father’s footsteps, even this was put down to ill-luck, or 
contrariness, or foolishness—even he went so far as to refer 
to the first-named misfortunes as the will of God—but never 
were any of these things considered the natural outcome of 
his own shortcomings. 

Mrs. van Dale, holding the upper hand with her quiet little 
husband, could not understand Mrs. Cogan’s weak acceptance 
of her fate, and when it came to John J., not yet nineteen, 
assaulting his mother in a drunken frenzy, the Dutch woman, 
coming bodily to her neighbour’s assistance at the time, had 
next morning given her a fiery piece of her mind. 

“You’re ruining the lad, Mrs. Cogan,”’ she had declared, 
‘sitting there and letting him get caught up by the want for 
the drink, till nothing but death itself will break him off it.’ 

““But what can I do?’’ wailed Mrs. Cogan. ‘‘ However 
can I stop him? And he the best son mother ever had till 
this drinking took him.’’ 

. “* What can you do ?”’ repeated Mrs. van Dale. ‘‘ You can 
get him committed by the magistrates for a month or two 
for threatening your life. That'll give him a soberer, like 
nothing else, and if thev can’t get him to make a fresh start 
out of that place then I’ll say with you, ‘ Leave him alone: 
if he must go to the devil, let him go his own road.’”’ 

They were cruel words, but kindly meant, and whilst 
writhing under their cruelty Mrs. Cogan recognised the truth 
of the advice. She knew that John J., born with his father’s 
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craving for alcohol in him, and because of it less physically 
strong to resist, could only save himself from a drunkard’s 
fate by teetotalism. 

He was one of those for whom there could be no half 
measures. He had his own bad impulses to fight, and his 
father’s as well. For ‘‘ the sins of the fathers are visited on 
the children.”’ 

Yet she dared not, could not, bring herself’ to make the 
complaint to the authorities that was necessary to get her boy 
committed, and so she let things drift. 

After an outbreak John J. would be very penitent, very 
loving to the little mother against whom he had turned in his 
frenzy, yet as time went on the outbreaks came with short 
and ever shorter intervals between, till at last Mrs. van Dale 
had found herself obliged, three times in one month, to 
intervene between the boy and his mother, and finally her 
patience had given way, and she declared solemnly and 
forcibly that the next time she heard a row in the room above 
her she would pay it no heed. She couldn’t have her rest and 
the rest of her husband and children broken every night in’ 
the week for a drunken young scoundrel and his fool of an old 
mother. 

Peter Cogan’s work at this time only brought him home 
occasionally, but when he did happen to be back his righteous 
indignation at his-son’s habits—that they were but an imita- 
tion of his own, and directly sprung from them, he did not 
for a moment allow—kept John J. in order, so that Mrs. 
van Dale had firmer ground than ever for declaring that a 
thorough good fright and the influence of the penitentiary 
might even yet be the saving of the lad. 

But the fourth row in the month came in spite of Mrs. van 
Dale’s indignation: and in spite, too, of her protestations to 
the contrary, for the fourth time she came to Mrs. Cogan’s 
rescue. Whether it was that the attack had been more deter- 
mined or that her own intervention came later than was usual, 
the: Dutch woman was not sure, but when she had threatened 
and coerced the miserable drunken boy to his bed, she found 
his mother in such a state’ of collapse as to necessitate tle 
immediate attendance of a doctor. 

His verdict had been that the woman was suffering from 
an advanced heart complaint, that the only wonder was she 
had survived the mauling ‘she had received from her son, 
and that any great shock might kill her instantly. 

Further, he added, in forcible words which for three’ years 
Mrs. van Dale had been harping on to Mrs. Cogan, the boy 
should be shut up, given a thorough fright and a chance of 
freeing himself from the demon of drink in one of the institu- 
tions that the State has for this purpose. ~ neat 

Thus it was that at last, utterly broken—heart, health and 
spirit—an old woman ‘years before her time, Mrs. Cogan had 
entered a complaint against her son for persistent assaults: 

It so happened that Peter was at home when the-summons 


came for his wife and son to appear in court, and though in 
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his indignation at John J.’s behaviour he had not found fault 
with what had been done, it was her neighbour who accom- 
panied the unfortunate woman before the magistrate, Cogan. 
not declaring the intention—which he had—of being present 
at all. iN if 

‘He'll never forgive me; he’ll never forgive it on me, 
had been Mrs. Cogan’s persistent cry, and judging from the 
sullen looks of her son, when confronted with his mother in 
court, it seemed quite possible that she was right, and even at 
the last she would have withdrawn her charge had Mrs. van 

ale not kept her faithfully to-it. 
sat It’s des you’re doing it, Mrs. Cogan,” she kept 
saying. ‘‘ Remember ’tis for his own sake, to give him a 
chance. You're not doing it for yourself at all, but only to 
save him from a murderer’s death himself, for if you let 
things go on, as sure as I’m talking, he’ll not end till he’s 
taken your life.” 

It was short, and cruelly clear, the case that was laid before 

the court, and the magistrates looked with a gleam of interest 
and pity at the neatly-dressed, threadbare old woman—for she 
looked older by twenty years than her age—and at the sullen 
young face of her son, already blurred and marred by drink. 
“ “© You're a brave woman, Mrs.’’—he consulted the notes 
before him—‘‘ Mrs. Cogan,’’ said the magistrate. “You are 
giving that son of yours his best, indeed, his only, chance. 
If you will put your name to the complaint you are making 
against him I will sign the order, and he’ll live to thank you, 
I hope, for what you are doing for him to-day. If three 
months’ detention don’t give him a help to get straight—— 

He broke off, pointing to the form-which one of the men 
belonging to the court had laid before Mrs. Cogan. : 

‘“ Sign here.’? He pointed to a space, holding her out an 

ficial pen. 
; She took it in her trembling fingers, and Mrs. van Dale 
noticed that her face was ashy grey. 

There was a moment’s silence in the court. 

“Tf can’t! God, I can’t!” mn 

The words were harsh, the voice shrill and penetrating. 
‘Then she threw down the pen and held out her arms across 

wooden desk towards her son. i ; 
me, Johnnie lad, will you forgive me and promise here before 
these gentlemen you'll never do it again? 

It was her one last, desperate appeal, but she was not 

tined ever to hear its answer. 
oerhe boy’s sullen face twitched and his lips parted, but no 
one knows what were the words he meant to say, for in the 
instant of silence that followed the mother’s cry, came the 
of a falling body. Py) 

sare in the beck of the court Peter Cogan saw his wife’s 
outstretched arms drop to her sides and a change come ovet 
the ashen features. Then, like one shot through the heart, 
she fell, motionless, speechless—dead ! 

The doctor only yesterday had said that any great shock 
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would kill her, and the unanswered appeal had been too much. 
‘They carried her out, but all knew that nothing could be done, 
and the magistrate, turning to the boy, dismissed the case. 

*‘Go,”’ he said. ‘‘ There is no one now to sign the com- 
plaint. You’ve lost your only chance’’—and in a lower 
voice, so that only those beside him heard—“‘ and killed your 
mother. God help and forgive you.”’ 


For the first time in his life Peter Cogan, looking from the 
wreck of his wife in the witness-box to the sullen face of his 
son at the bar, had been struck with compunction for his part 
in this tragedy, and when the climax came and he saw the 
woman who had been so faithful to him all these years drop 
dead before his eyes, questions he had never hearkened to 
before came deafeningly to his ears. Who had spoilt her 
home, her life? He—and drink. Who had killed her? The 
boy, to be sure; but who had brought the boy to the dock ? 
Again, for once, the truth made itself heard. He-—and 
drink. 

He was not learned in the Scriptures; perhaps he did not 
even know it is from them that comes the uncontrovertible 
axiom: only from the world in general, from his own and his 
son’s blasted lives he knew its truth. 

Once again the sins of the fathers had been visited on the 
children. 

ALIcE DEASE. 


Sfie ComPorter. 


(To a gentile and saintly kinswomaz on the death of her sister, 
April, 1915.) 
Not to the Dead my tribute, but to thee, 
O strong, staunch heart! ’tis thine by every right ; 
The road thou walkest sweeps into the night, 
And yet thou walkest on—unfalteringly. 


And when thy worn soul beats against the bars 
Surely unto His angels Christ will say: 
‘*To guide that soul upon her Me-ward way 

Hang ye the darkened skies with silver stars!’’ 


And when within the Garth thou stand’st apart 
Wherein our gentle Saviour fashioneth 
The charity whereof—at times of death— 
Thou brought’st meek ministrations to each heart, 


We, of thy house, who saw thee weariéd 

With prayer and watch for kin and stranger too, 
~ Will whisper of the griefs thy brave heart knew, 
And tear-wet hands will make and smooth thy bed. 


PaADRAIC- GREGORY- 
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On Contentment. 


| AVE you ever pondered a little over Whittier’s much- 
quoted lines—especially by sentimental young ladies, 
I believe : 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: “it might have been ’’? 


If you have it has possibly occurred to you that the individual 
who has never had occasion to use any sadder words than 
these has not fared too badly at the hands of destiny. Why, 
to my mind at least, ‘‘ it mightn’t have been ’’ would make 
much sadder reading for most people! We never know 
exactly what we may have missed, but we do know definitely 
—afterwards—what we might well have avoided. Regret 
for the loss of some pleasure or privilege whose sweetness 
can only be imagined is as so much empty theorizing com- 
pared with our sorrow on contemplating the unpleasant or 
unpalatable things which we might have, with a little fore- 
thought, escaped. And, he who has only a vague feeling 
that he might have done better in other directions cannot 
claim much of our sympathy as a consequence. 

Whittier waxed sentimental over the might-have-beens of 
a union between his meadow-maiden and his Judge, but it 
is more than possiblé that his poetic adaptability could have 
given us an at least equally touching picture of the regrets 
of the maiden on discovering that the jilting of her swain, 
for an admirer of higher station, had not ensured her happi- 
ness. Some people always seem to fancy they would be so 
much happier if only they did the opposite to that which they 
have done! They suffer from an unsettled state of mind, 
which is often intensified by the presence of a certain species 
of conceit which urges them on to the belief that the Fates 
are in league to thwart them if they are not sufficiently watch- 
ful. It is a mistake to imagine one is more important than 
the average in the general scheme of things. 
- Too many of us are apt to forget that the only genuine 
contentment comes from within ourselves. The things the 
world-deems desirable—fame, riches, position and so on— 
no more ensure content than do closed windows guarantee 
immunity from colds in the head. We should endeavour 
to take Bioswell’s advice and “‘ cultivate, under the command 
of good- principle, ‘la théorie des sensations agréables,’”’ 
or to follow the advice which Burke once amiably imparted 
to a grave and anxious gentleman: ‘‘ live pleasant.” _ It 
would be well could we ever and always realise that, ‘‘ Until 
a steady conviction is obtained that the present life is an 
imperfect state, and only a passage to a better, if we comply 
with the divine scheme of progressive improvement; and 
also that it is a part of the mysterious plan of Providence that 
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intellectual beings must be made perfect through suffering; 
there will be a continual recurrence of disappointment and 
uneasiness. But if we walk with hope in the’ mid-day sun 
of revelation, our temper and disposition will be such that 
the comforts and enjoyments in our way will be relished, 
while we patiently support the inconveniences and pains.” 
Our outlook on life should be always regulated by the ever- 
present knowledge of the temporary nature of our contact with 
things earthly, and the realisation that matters which seem 
too complicated for comprehension by our natures are as so 
many obvious necessities to the Organiser of all things. 

After all what is discontent but an insinuation that if we 
had but our own way we should arrange things much better 
than they are at present? We forget the present evil may 
mean the future good, that the suffering of to-day is essential 
to the happiness of to-morrow. Had we but the larger vision 
of how each detail fits into its appointed place in the universal 
order of creation, we should be less inclined to carp at the 
trifle that our own particular corner does not always happen 
to be so comfortable as we could wish. But it must not be 
forgotten that the important feature is not whether the parti- 
cular niche assigned to us is comfortable, but whether we 
fill it as it was ordained we should. 

We are apt to magnify our own inconveniences—as well 
as our achievements. The great Catholic scientist, Pasteur, 
Was once warned by a friend as to the risks he was running 
in the handling of so many terrible germs in the course of 
his researches into the cause and cure of diseases. ‘‘ Well, 
what matter?’ he replied. ‘‘ Life in the midst of danger is 
the true life, the great life, the life of sacrifice, the life of 
example, that which bears fruit!” : 

Why should we always crave for the things we have not ? 
Why should we fancy that if we were only differently placed 
in life we should be supremely happy? We see others on 
the heights above us, and we fancy if we could only reach 
the same altitude our happiness would be in proportion to our 
elevation. ~We are not aware of the struggle these others 
have to maintain their foothold, for we can only see that they 
have got to the desirable height, and we are even less aware 
of their frequent wish for a secure footing on more solid—if 
more modest—elevations. Let us realise that our own ap- 
pointed goal is always in front of us, and that we shall reach 
it in time by keeping to even the lowly road which seems so 
unkindly marked out for us. Could we but realise with the 
poet: ; . 


There is a golden light that shines beyond the verge of 
‘dawn, - ; 
And there are-happy highways leading on and always on, 


without feeling that our own particular highway is the low- 
liest or roughest of any, all would be well. Let it not be for- 
gotten that the smoother the way the more dangerous is it 
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for some travellers. Are not smooth roads more risky for 
horse-drawn traffic than fairly rough. ones ? 

Discontent of mind only helps to make our compliance 
with the tasks allotted us the more difficult, as careless driving 
magnifies the discomforts of a bad road. Some may retort 
that it is easy to counsel resignation to one’s lot, but more 
difficult to achieve this in practice, to which it may be replied 
that it is difficult to drive comfortably over the rough road 
above-mentioned, but that careful atiention to the business 
would minimise the discomfort of the. journey. 

I was once wondering to an old Connaught man how he 
managed to live and rear a family on his eight acres of not 
very productive-looking land. He pointed to a ruin near at 
hand which had once been the residence of a local landlord. 

‘Well, I managed it someway,’ he commented, “ an’ 
reared seven of them. But, look at that place there. That 
was owned be a man that had only about eight hundred 
acres 0’ land, bringin’ him in a rent 0’ a good way the far 
side 0’ a thousand pounds. And, where is he now ? Sold 
up for debt, every stick in the place, an’ he livin’ a clerk 
somewhere in England, I heard them say. I was contented 
as the flowers 0’ May to be workin’ an’ strivin’ an’ glad the 
health was left me for that same, an’ sure amn’t I better off 
now than that man an’ he never happy nor content here 
when he wouldn’t be able to be gallavantin’ round the 
country with more horses in his stable, nearly, than herself 
there could have hens in the hen-house ?”’ 

Resignation to our lot is the best policy—even from the 
selfish motive. Do what is best for the passing day, and 
think with C. E. Merrill: 


To-morrow? ’Tis not ours to know 
That we again shall see the flowers. 

To-morrow is the gods’—but, oh! 
To-day is ours. 


And if we accept with resignation what “‘ the gods ’’ measure 
out to us on to-day, the chances are that we shall be equally 
content to perform contentedly the tasks they apportion to us 
on the morrow. 


THomas KELLy. 
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“Transit gloria mundi, fides Catholica manet.’’ 
By Fevicia Curtis. 


Author of ‘‘ Under the Rose,’’ “‘ In the Lean Years,’’ 
““ Near Neighbours,’’ &c., &c. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


a. HE sittings proceeded, but nothing more was said either 
by artist or sitter about the suggested addition. Mr. 
Trevyck’s ‘‘ day or two in bed ”’ lengthened into weeks, much 
to his wife’s frequently expressed dissatisfaction. 

“My dear Francis, if you would only make a slight effort ! 
It is really ridiculous to remain in bed during this lovely 
weather !’’ was her usual remark when, with a great display 
ot smelling-salts and fan, she visited her husband for a few 
minutes. 

‘“My nerves will not bear a lengthened stay in a sick- 
room, and it is not as if dear Francis were really ill,’’ she 
remarked after each of these appearances at the dying man’s 
bedside. : 

The picture required only a few finishing touches when 
suddenly a letter came from Lady Gorreston announcing her 
intention of spending two or three days with her daughter, 
in order “‘ to see how Jemima looked in white velvet ’’ so said 
the old lady’s letter. That epistle also contained a command 
to Leo to come and fetch her. ‘So unpleasant to travel 
without an escort, my dear Selina, and John Gorreston can- 
not come just now.’’ 

“This request for my protective presence, Jemima,”’ 
observed Leo to his sister, when the two were alone together, 
““is just a piece of the granny’s diplomacy. She means to 
put me through a cross-examination about—well—about 
things in general.’’ 

Which was exactly what the granny did mean to do, and 


did. 


Not even his sister guessed the effort it required on Leo’s 
part to keep up his usual careless gaiety of manner. Mr. 
Trevyck during the hours of daylight could be kept more or 
less interested and amused, but when night drew on—those 
sleepless nights full of the pain of weariness, and longing for 
the day—he became restless and despondent. That despon- 
dency weighed heavily on the young man as he shared those 
night watches with Hicks. The invalid manifested an 
almost morbid dread of being left alone; Leo watched during 
the first half of the night, Hicks relieving him in the early 
hours of the morning. . 
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Jemima usually spent as much as she could of the hours 
after dinner in her father’s room. She was there on the 
evening of the day when Lady Gorreston’s letter had been 
received. Leo was to fetch the old lady on the morrow. 

Mr. Trevyck had shown little interest in the approaching 
visit beyond the observation that the granny had chosen a 
bad time to come, and might have waited until he was able 
to receive her. He had spoken frequently during the day of 
plans to be executed when he was well enough to attend to 
them; Jemima listening with a sinking heart thought she 
detected something like a note of defiance in his tone, as 
though he expected to be told that time would never come, 
and was ready to contradict such an assertion. 

The night was hot; the folding doors between the bedroom 
and adjoining study were set widely open. Jemima, sitting 
by a shaded lamp at a little distance from the bed, had been 
reading a scrap of local news to the invalid. In the next 
room, Leo was half asleep in the depths of an easy chair. 
Since the reading had ended Mr. Trevyck had not spoken; 
his daughter fancied he was asleep. She pushed the. lamp 
aside, and with her head resting on her hand sat looking out 
into the night. 

Not a breath of air seemed to be stirring; the day had been 
very hot; outside the trees and shrubs showed dim in the 
half-darkness of the summer night. Jemima sat lost in 
sorrowful musings, vague speculations and questionings that 
made life seem a bewildering labyrinth wherein the wan- 
derer could find no guiding clue. Those were unhappy days 
for Jemima; she remembered them in after years with very 
mingled feelings. 

Suddenly from the bed her father’s voice rang out, sur- 
prised, eager: 

““Grenton? You here? When did you come ?”’ 

A wave of deadly cold swept over the girl for an instant. 
Then she turned the lamp towards the bed; her father was 
sitting up, with a little flush of excitement on his face, his 
eyes directed towards the door. 

“What is it, father ?’’ she asked, going towards him, as 
Leo came from the adjoining room. 

Mr. Trevyck turned towards him, saying irritably : 

*“ Why was not I told of Grenton’s coming, Leo? His 
sudden appearance quite startled me.” 

Jemima was incapable of speech; she saw her brother’s 
face lose its colour for an instant, but Leo’s voice was quite 
steady as he replied: 

““T think you must have been dreaming, father. I have 
not heard of any arrival.” 

““Dreaming ? Nonsense! I was as wide awake as I am 
now. Grenton came straight up to the bedside; I saw him 
as distinctly as I see you at this minute. Horribly ill he 
looked, too! Go and find out when he arrived.” 

Leo glanced towards Jemima as he turned to obey. He 
rang the bell, — 
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‘Send Miss Trevyck’s maid,’’ he said briefly to the ser- 
vant; then putting his arm round his sister, half-led, half- 
carried her into the hall, and as Rosalie came swiftly towards 
them, for the first time in her life Jemima fainted. 

It was exceedingly difficult to convince Mr. Trevyck that 
he had been mistaken in thinking that he had seen his son’s 
tutor, Over and over again, with the obstinacy of an invalid 
who is unable to bear contradiction, he asserted the impossi- 
bility of his having been asleep. Leo was obliged to tell his 
mother of the ‘‘ dream ” and warn her not to let the story of 
Grenton’s death escape her when she visited her husband's 
room. The effect of the warning being that Mrs. Trevyck 
became extremely hysterical, and refused to go about the 
house without Larkins in attendance upon her. [Leo departed 
to fetch Lady Gorreston in anything but an enviable state of 
mind. 

A rather white-faced, hollow-eyed Jemima came into her 
father’s room next morning, to find Mr. Peter Bretton in 
cheerful conversation with the sick man. When presently 
Rosalie appeared with a basket of flowers, Jemima and Bret- 
ton left Hicks in attendance and went out into the garden. 

‘Take my little girl for a walk, Bretton,’’ said Mr. 
Trevyck ; ‘ she Stays with her tiresome old father much more 
than is good for her.” 

It was the first time that the two had been alone together 
since the walk from Summerton. Bretton glanced from time 
to time at his companion, noting her heavy eyelids and the 
unusual listlessness of her manner. He chatted pleasantly 
as they went along, taking the burden of the conversation 
upon himself, and taking a path that led to a wood in Trevyck 
grounds, covering the summit of a hill. 

“This is an ideal spot for a hot summer’s day,’’ he said, 
as they paused at a place where a break in the trees allowed 
a view of the valley at the back of Trevyck gardens; ‘ here 
is a seat fit for a royal throne,” ji 

It was a tree-stump, covered with golden-green moss. 
Jemima sat down mechanically, and Bretton threw himself 
on the grass near her. The place was intensely quiet but for 
the hum of bees and soft stir of insects in the grasses. Over 
the valley below the air quivered in the summer heat. 

“Mr. Bretton ”’—Temima’s eyes rested on her companion 
searchingly, anxiously—‘‘ did Leo tell you about ”” She 
could not bring herself to say George Grenton’s name. 

‘About Mr. Trevyck’s dream 2?” 

ce Yes.” 

eiHe did’? 

She waited, hoping that he would say something more, but 
Bretton remained silent, looking away down the valley. 

“TI wish you would tell me” with a little quiver in her 
voice that went to the heart of the man beside her—‘‘ if you 
think it really was nothing but a dream.’’ 

“It may have been a dream, [| do not know.” 

‘That answer implies that you also think it may have been 
—something else ?”’ a. 
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‘* Why—pardon the inquiry—do you ask such a question, 
if you believe that when death comes it means annihilation 2’ 

His tone was absolutely colourless; in his own ears it 
sounded unfeeling, almost brutally so. Jemima looked at 
him wistfully. 

‘‘T am not sure,’’ she said slowly, clasping and unclasping 
her hands nervously, ‘“‘that I do believe; if I did, I should 
not have this perpetual questioning rising up within me, I 
think. I have always accepted what I have been taught, 
and until lately never troubled myself about it.’’ © 

‘“ And now ?—Why do you trouble yourself now ?”’ 

She looked at him with her great soft eyes full of tears that 
she made no attempt to hide, as she answered ; 

“ Because I see death drawing nearer and nearer to my 
dear father ; and—oh, Mr. Bretton, this is a sacred confidence 
I make to you; I have not said as much to any other person, 
not even to Leo !—but—there are times when I feel that my 
father’s belief in what he has made me believe is failing even 
him !—that it does not stand the test of a death-bed !”’ 

‘‘ Atheism never does. It has been truly said that no man 
ever died an atheist yet.’’ 

There was an immense sympathy in his tone, a gentleness 
that the girl felt intensely. 

‘Tf I knew that I were going to die, I should be horribly 
afraid,’’ she said, after a little pause, spent in trying to regain 
composure. ‘“* But why should death be terrible, if it is 
merely as my father has often told me, an eternal sleep ?”’ 

Bretton did not reply ; his face was turned away from her: 
Jemima could not see ‘its expression. 

“Forgive me for boring you with all this, Mr. Bretton,’’ 
she said, with an attempt at her usual manner. ‘‘[ really 
must be getting hysterical and nervy.”’ 

She rose as she spoke, shaking the fragments of moss and 
gtass from her skirts. Bretton sprang to his feet and turned 
towards her. 

“You have not bored me. How could you think such 
confidences as those you have condescended to repose in me 
could inspire boredom? Miss Trevyck, the fact that doubts 
have arisen in your mind as to the truth of that ghastly lie 
you have been taught to believe is a fact for which I thank 
God with all the strength of my being. May He, in His 
infinite mercy, Himself solve your doubts.’’ e 

The girl looked at him wonderingly. 

“You are very kind——” she began, hesitatingly. 

‘Kind !’’ he echoed, with a return to his old abruptness 
of manner, and, turning, led the way down the hill. 


Lady Gorreston’s coming brought with it a certain element 
of stir and excitement that made a welcome diversion to the 
Trevyck household. Mrs. Trevyck’s mother was a personage 
possessing that indescribable quality that causes its owner's 
opinions, wishes, even whims, to be accepted as laws by the 
rest of the world. Mrs, Trevyck knew better than to lie in 
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bed till mid-day when her mother was within reach. Leo 
took to his heels when the luncheon bell found him in a distant 
part of the grounds. Even the irreproachable army of ser- 
yants, with the more than irreproachable housekeeper at its 
head, became more alert. : 


Her youngest daughter’s husband had always been a 
favourite with the old lady. Her clerical sons-in-law she 
regarded, the one as a time-server, which he was; the other 
as a worthy nonentity which——in his own particular sphere of 
action—he was not. Her first glance at Francis Trevyck’s 
face told her the truth. She went up to her own room after 
seeing him, and summoned her maid—an elderly woman who 
had been with her from her girlhood. 


‘Take this book to Mr. Trevyck from me. Tell his man 
I wish you to give it to him yourself. Then take a good 
look at him, and tell me what you think of his state of 
health,’’ she said magisterially, and Hicks had no alternative 
but to let the woman perform her errand. 

‘Well, Judson, what do you think of Mr. Trevyck’s state 
of health ?” asked Lady Gorreston as the maid re-entered the 
room. 

““Mr. Trevyck looks very ill, my lady.” 

‘7 want a straightforward answer, Judson. No prevarica- 
tion !’” 

‘There is—death—in his face, my lady.”’ 

‘“T knew it! And there is that idiot Selina talking about 
the poor man ‘ making an effort’! Well, well! It is un- 
necessary to tell you to keep your opinion to yourself, Judson, 
I am quite aware ?”’ 

Which statement was therefore quite superfluous. Judson 
received it graciously. She knew her mistress. 

Since Mr. Trevyck had been obliged to remain in bed the 
portrait-painting had been carried on in the third room of the 
suite, so that the two others might be thrown into one during 
the very hot weather. Jemima dutifully escorted her grand- 


mother into the painting room, where the great picture stood . 


on the easel, 

Lady Gorreston sat down before it and regarded it with 
gratified eyes. 

The beautiful girl-face looked out at the beholder from the 
canvas with a touch of thoughtfulness in it. Soft folds of 
lace draped her shoulders,:a knot of golden-yellow roses was 
fastened to her belt. There was much dignity in the youthful 
figure standing erect, with the heavy folds of creamy-white 
velvet sweeping around her. 

“Flow did you bribe Mr. Bretton to make you so good- 
looking, little Jemima ?’’ asked the pleased-granny, teasingly. 
“© Never mind, child; you look very nice, and the picture will 
one day be looked at by your grandchildren when you are 
an old woman such as I am now.”’ 

Her granddaughter laughed. rie 

‘“That reminds me.’’ Lady Gorreston wheeled: round 
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upon her. ‘‘ What did you mean by refusing John Gorres- 
ton?” 

Jemima was scarlet. 

*‘John had no business to tell you, grandmama,”’ she said 
indignantly. 

‘“No business, indeed! When I have been more than a 
mother to that boy all his life! I can tell you, Jemima, there 
are dozens of young women who would gladly accept your 
cousin John.” 

‘“‘T like him very much, grandmama,”’ said Jemima soberly. 
The old lady looked at her sharply. 


‘“Then why did you refuse him? Why, Gorreston Hall 
by itself is enough to persuade a girl to marry its owner !”’ 

“ T could not marry a man just for the sake of his house,” 
returned the girl with a smile. 

‘But why—Jemima, I mean to have an answer—why did 
you refuse him?” ~ 

‘““ My dear grandmama, I am quite sure John is not in love 
with me, and equally sure that I am not in love with John.” 

“And I should just like to know, my dear child, what 
foundation you have for that statement. You can be fas- 
tidious once too often, Jemima. There was Dr. Sclater, too 1 
You have had two chances that very few girls of nineteen are 
likely to have.”’ 

“‘T never thought that men ran about the country telling 
everybody about their love affairs in this way !’’ exclaimed 
the exasperated Jemima; ‘‘ I consider it downright indecent !”” 

““Do not excite yourself, my dear. Dr. Sclater—like an 
honourable man, you being under my care at the time—asked 
my permission to propose to you.” 

“‘And you knew what he was saying to me that night after 
dinner ?”’ in a dismayed voice. 

‘©Of course I knew that he was proposing marriage to 
you,”’ replied Lady Gorreston serenely, ‘‘ and felt very sorry 
for his disappointment.”’ 

Jemima was speechless. 

‘And as for your cousin Gorreston, I quite saw that he 
was going to ask you to marry him. I understood that as 
soon as I found that he had given you the Elizabeth suite, 
the stateliest rooms in the house.” 

‘Why, he had not seen me since I was a little girl !”’ 

“That did not matter. He has often spoken to me of you. 
The match would have been a very suitable one, though as 
a tule I do not care for cousins marrying. John would have 
made you an excellent husband, my dear, though I am of 
your opinion about neither of you being ‘in love’; he is, 
however, very fond of you in a cousinly way.” 

“As Tam of him. Thank you, grandmama,’’ said Miss 
Trevyck, with dignity; “but when I marry—if I ever do 
marry—lI should prefer being the wife of somebody who did 
not regard me with cousinly affection.”’ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


‘Your children, Selina,’’ observed Lady Gorreston to her 
daughter, after that inspection of the portrait, ‘‘ do you great 
credit, so far as appearance and manners are concerned. 
Their shockingly irreligious upbringing is quite another 
matter. No, do not begin a string of excuses, if you please. 
It is your own affair, not mine, though where you got your 
deplorable weakness of character will always be a mystery to 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Trevyck looked injured, but said nothing. 

‘Later on,’’ continued Lady Gorreston, ‘‘ Jemima must 
have a proper London season, and make a suitable marriage. 
I do not understand the young people of the present day ; 
girls do not seem to care whether they marry or remain un- 
married, and the young men are even worse! What about 
Leo?” 

‘‘Oh, Leo has no intention of marrying at present, 
mamma.”’ 

‘‘ Has he any attachment ?”’ 

‘*T am not aware that he has any.’’ 

‘“Then he ought to have one,’’ with decision. ‘‘ He is 
the only son, and with his prospects could marry anybody. 
I intend to speak to him on the subject before I leave.’’ 

Mrs. Trevyck said something feebly as to the probability 
of the subject being distasteful to her son. Her mother 
regarded her with pitying scorn for her weakness. 

‘‘ My grandson shall have his duty clearly set before him. 
That he does not like having his faults pointed out to him is 
not of the smallest consequence,”’ said the old lady. 

She went in search of Leo presently, finding him walking 
up and down a terrace at the side of the house, over whose 
roof of trellis-work roses, red, golden and white, hung in 
glorious profusion. It was a favourite spot of Leo’s. 

‘‘T want you to take me for a little walk,’’ said Lady 
Gorreston ; ‘‘ we will go through the gardens, I think. There 
are several things I want to say to you before I go back to 
London.”’ 

‘It is too soon to talk about going back, granny. Why 
you only came on Monday.”’ 

‘* And mean to return on Saturday.”’ 

‘In the name of the Sphinx, why ?”’ 

‘“‘ Tt is quite impossible for me to spend a Sabbath without 
going to divine worship ; and to go to your parish church with 
no companion but my maid is bringing the disregard for 
religious observances displayed at Trevyck too strongly 
before the minds of your father’s tenantry.”’ 

Leo looked at her with a little whimsical smile. He was 
fond of the granny, and her plain speaking always refreshed 
him. He felt as though he needed a fillip just then. The 
past night had been spent almost entirely in his father’s 
room; Mr. Trevyclk had slept but litte, waking from short, 
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restless slumbers in fits of nervous excitement inexpressibly 
trying to the watcher. 

“Oh, you need not smile, Leo. I feel very strongly this 
heathenish condition of things. Why does not the vicar call 
upon your father ?”’ 

‘© The vicar has never called hitherto; why should he come 
now ?”’ 

Lady Gorreston looked at him with a world of meaning in 
the look; his eyes met hers steadily. 

“Ves, I know, granny; the dear old pater is soon to leave 
us. I know all you would say—but—what good could the 
vicar do him?” 

‘© The—the ministrations of the Church ” began Lady 
Gorreston hesitatingly, though angry with herself for the 
hesitation. 

‘““A Church in whose ministrations my father does not 
believe. A visit from that good man down yonder would 
only irritate him, even—which I am pretty sure he would not 
-—if he consented to see him.” 

For once in her autocratic, domineering existence Lady 
Gorreston felt herself baffled. There was a suspicion of 
tears in the keen old eyes lifted to her grandson’s face as she 
said: 

“It is a great grief to me, Leo, that the God in whom | 
and my forefathers have always believed should find no place 
in your thoughts.” 

The words were spoken with a simplicity of tone and 
manner unusual with the speaker. Leo’s voice was full of 
an affectionate gentleness very sweet in the old lady’s ears 
as he replied: 

‘‘T am not quite sure that you are correct in what that 
statement implies, granny.” 

She looked at him searchingly, but said no more. 

They went through the gardens, the old lady criticising 
and praising the various arrangements therein. Presently 
she said: 

“You are two aggravating young people, you and Jemima. 
She seems bent upon being an old maid, and you—when are 
you going to give up bachelorhood and take to yourself a 
wife ?”’ 

peNever: 

He laughed as he saw her look of dismayed surprise. 

“My dear boy, don’t be ridiculous. Of course you will 
marry.”’ 

‘Put that idea out of your dear old head once and for 
ever, my revered grandmother: I am a born celibate.’’ 

‘Until the right young woman appears on the scene, no 
doubt !”’ 

‘* There will never be any young woman—right or wrong 
—that will induce me to enter the holy estate of matrimony 
with her, my beloved grandmother. Have you ever heard 
of my showing the very mildest inclination towards the 
society of any young woman yet?” 
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it Never. But a time will come.” 
is x won't; which is flatly contradicting you, but is a fact.’’ 
“0 you mean seriously to tell me that you mean to 
remain a lifelong bachelor, Leo 2?” 
In all seriousness, I do.” 
“And why ?” 
“With the exception of 
grandfather Gorreston, who, of 
oe had an inducement of an unusual—in fact, unique— 
— oo a bow of exaggerated deference— I have never 
“i able to imagine how any sane man can desire to marry. 
My own inclinations all point to single blessedness.”’ 

I “aie really disappointed, Leo. There is John Gorreston 
ys the same—the very same thing. I have seen quite nice 
gir s who would have suited John exactly, but he never cared 
or one of them. Be warned, Leo. " An old bachelor is 
ee oe but an attractive personality.”’ 

re 2 : 

oo orreston and I will be the exceptions to that 

““ Has Peter B joi i i i 

oe no this Anti-Marriage League ?” 
coe peace What are you thinking about, granny ? 

» oO 7 ~ ” 

‘Was gaged, Maio DUE fee. cfs that th 
engagement was broken off ?”’ ae 

‘When ?”’ 

‘ aru after Jemima returned home.”’ 

Vhy ?”? asked Leo wonderingly. Lady Gorr 
i ; ‘ oly. ad) eston - 

garded fim with a twinkle of mischief in her eyes. 2 

2 You are fairly intelligent, Leo.” 

: eae you, grandmama.”’ 

‘ But singularly unobservant. If Clar 

ie . e had possessed the 
igi a mouse she would have broken off fe she 
ong ago. As for the young man, it is a lucky escape. He 
was entrapped into the affair by Frederick Newton, and had 
miei affection A Clare than a mild, brotherly kind of 

g, owing t i 5 7 mi irl’ 

paces ofp § to being constantly thrown into the girl’s 
‘Well, this is news! I tl 
! nought Bretton | 
ican cheerful; but—what Ebpet Clare ?”’ mira Ns 
0 not suppose she is heart-broken, though I i 
« oh her v 
2 deat Sina Lady Gorreston unfeelingly vied 
hy should it, if it was she who broke off the 
: L e engage- - 
ment?’ questioned Leo, with a puzzled expression. ee 
Gorreston looked at him and laughed. : 
wieas are really a delightful young man, Leo,”’ she said 
mockingly; ‘‘I will leave you to find out the cause of that 
aon say acts from Bretton himself.’’ 
As i y i ji 
Be could ask a man why his lady-love has jilted 
““T do not wish i 
| you to mention the matter to your sister 
bee most particularly desire you to keep it to yeu 
ay ly, granny? Jemima would be as surprised as I was.” 
hive et Mr. Bretton tell her himself, if he wants her to know 
,"’ returned his grandmother, 
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The two looked at each other for an instant. 

‘Oh, granny, granny! Machiavelli would not have had 
a chance with you! I never guessed what depths of duplicity 
lie beneath your seemingly unsophisticated exterior !”” ex- 
claimed Leo laughingly. “I'll say nothing to Jemima.” 


The outer blinds were drawn over the windows of Mr. 
Trevyck’s room, shutting out the sunshine. Rosalie sat by 
the window nearest to the bed, and held up a warning finger 
as Jemima stole into the quiet chamber, then crept quietly 
after her out upon the terrace. 

““Is my father sleeping ?”’ 

“Yes, signorina; but it is of a weariness extreme.” 

“Where is Hicks?” 

‘He too sleeps. The good Heecks watched with the 
Signor Leo nearly all the night.” 

‘Tf anyone asks for me, Rosalie, say that I have gone for 
a walk,’’ said Jemima; and turning, she went away, choosing 
the most unfrequented part of the grounds. 

Those hours of the past night spent by Leo in watching 
by his father had been spent by his sister in sleepless misery. 
To Jemima it seemed as though the solid earth beneath her 
feet had become nothing but a treacherous quicksand, 
whereon no sure foothold could be found. She had accepted 
with all the faith of a child what she was told concerning the 
great mysteries of the universe around her: life was full of 
beauty, of variety, and interest. In the gay good-humour, 
the keen enjoyment of all beautiful things induced by her 
perfect health, and her father and brother’s congenial com- 
panionship, Jemima had realised no need of anything more. 
She possessed everything to make life desirable, but at the 
very first touch of trouble she had found herself standing 
alone, helpless, an atom in a world fast speeding towards 
the overwhelming gloom of an eternal loss. 

And Peter Bretton had thanked the God in whom_he 
believed for those very doubts that tormented her! Had 
expressed a hope that this God, who her father told her had 
no existence except in men’s ignorant fears and desires, would 
Himself set those doubts to rest! The idea—so said the girl 
to herself—was preposterous. If it were possible that such 
a Deity existed, was it likely that He would concern His 
infinitude with the wretchedness of Jemima Trevyck, among 
the millions of mankind? Yet, though she did her best to 
deny it entrance, a faint glow of hope crept into her aching 
heart at the thought of such an impossible possibility. 

Then she remembered the quiet that had come over her as 
she sat listening to the music in the little Catholic chapel at 

Summerton, and resolved that she would go again and try 
its soothing influence. 

It was for this purpose she made her way through the green 
tanglements of Trevyck shrubberies, coming at length into 
the road leading to the town, 

Jemima’s thoughts were busy as she went through the 
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summer sunshine. If, as Bretton had said, no man had ever 
yet died an atheist, then, was her father being tortured by 
doubts and fears as she herself was? Did that look of 
agonised dread in those dear eyes mean an awful uncertainty 
as to what might be on the other side of that strange barrier 
between life and death ? Was there something—some 
strange, mysterious possibility to be faced when the dear 
familiar things of daily life were no longer within reach ? 

hin hoapalete she pesnhen at last the little chapel. 

€ place was empty of worshippers. Jemima was ol: 
that it was. She looked about rae seek aoa nae 
found one at last under’the gallery. All was very still. The 
red lamp burnt before the tabernacle. There were lilies on 
the altar and before Our Lady’s statue. 

Jemima sat down, weary in body and mind. 

_ Pattering footsteps roused Her presently. A little girl, a 
tiny, fair-haired thing, some eight years old, came in, went 
up to the altar rail and knelt there. Presently she rose, and 
going to Our Lady’s statue knelt there also. Jemima got up 
and oo - coming down the aisle. ‘ 

Vhat have you been doin tad aske i 
Sa tase * i” cae g there?”’ she asked, nodding 
ae sae 
Hele dce eet iaal blue as forget-me-nots, met her look with 

‘‘ Saying my prayers, miss.’’ 

‘ What'd Yih se ” 

Prayer is too much the daily atmosphere of the Catholic 
child for such a question to ‘cause embarrassment. The 
little one smiled up at the questioner, then said reverently : 

O Heart of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament have mere 
on us!”? f 

And Jemima stooped and kissed the wondering little face. 

She sat on in the stillness when the child had gone, noting 
how now and then some man or woman came in, knelt for a 
few minutes and departed. Surely, she asked herself, these 
people would not come if they derived no benefit. from 
coming ? What was it the child had said? It might be 
Superstition, might be the merest folly—so said Jemima to 
herself—but she would do as the child had done. : 

Phe chapel was empty. Jemima went up to the spot where 


the little one had knelt, and knelt down. A deep awe fell- 


upon her. The sense of a Presence the holiness whereof was 
overwhelming was upon her. At first she struggled against 
it, even tried to argue with herself that it was all a matter of 
overwrought nerves; but the arguments became blurred and 
indistinct, and at last the heart of the weary girl spoke to 
that preniog: loving Heart behind the tabernacle veil : 

se aD ee of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament, have merey 


(To be continued.) 
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Os Letters. 


When all other flowers have faded and died, 
When, lost and forgotten, they sleep in the tomb, 
When breezes a requiem o'er them have sighed, 
There is one ever young—ever rich in perfume: 
’Tis the rose of remembrance—the fairest of all 
That the Master has placed in the gardens of men, 
When the cold shades of sorrow unpityingly fall, 
Its beauty and fragrance are known to us then. 


N a day when ‘‘ the blues’’ seem inclined to lay hold 

of you, without leave or licence, and keep you in their 
clammy grasp, is it not strange that you will make your way, 
unconsciously, to a certain box or desk in which relics and 
mementoes of the past are stored carefully away out of the 
gaze of curious, unsympathetic eyes? You toss and turn and 
delve and rummage, and after a while you will place your 
hand on a bundle of old letters—faded for the most part, and 
musty and anxious to fall asunder—and there your fingers 
will remain. They will proceed no further on their errand, 
for now the infallible cure for the pitiless ‘‘ blues ’’ has been 
found. The bit of ribbon will be tenderly removed, the 
frayed wrapper will be carefully opened, and in a moment 
more you will have re-travelled the hills and hollows and 
byways of the long dead years, and you will find yourself in 
sweet communion with dear friends of cloudless, sunny days 
that are no more, that have gone down beyond the eternal 
hills, never again to be seen by human eyes. 

What memories and dreams do they not awaken—those 
frayed and faded bits of paper; what pictures of the past do 
they not conjure up; what long-closed eyes do they not set 
dancing with merriment once more in front of us; what long- 
forgotten voices do they not bring back to speak words of 
cheer and endearment, and to sing songs that we thought had 
glided out of our minds forever! They break down the 
carefully builded barriers we have set up between the present 
and the past, they level mountains and fill up chasms and 
drain oceans, and put us in telephonic communication with 
every corner of the globe. O, they possess and make use of 
a wonderful power and magic, those neglected and faded 
letters, written in the brighter or sadder days of a dear, dead 

ast. 

A little bundle of such memory-weavers it is that has caused 
these words to be written. They have been resurrected from 
a desk left long undisturbed, and now they have lifted the 
curtain of the years and have drawn into the light faces and 
voices and scenes and dreams of other days, and have shunted 
the present for the time being into a dimly-lighted siding, 
where it may remain until the spell is broken, 

One letter is from a roverea gifted soul who could not 
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endure monotony for long, and who, like one of God’s birds 
of passage, had to go from place to place—a ne’er-do-well 
the world would call him, but, to one who knew, as grand a 
character as ever lived. The letter is a message of congratu- 
lation on the little literary successes of one whom the rover 
guided in boyhood’s days into literary paths, for whom he 
selected books and to whom he taught the value of an ideal. 
It is sweeter, more inspiring, more gratifying than the formal 
commendation of a hundred cultured critics, for it recalls 
hallowed and pleasant hours under a roof-tree that will be 
‘“home”’ forever, no matter how many other houses may 
shelter the rover or the recipient of his letter. God be with 
the days that are gone! 

Some are a mother’s letters, written—O, how many long, 
long years ago !—to one who had left the home nest for the 
first time, and for whom she feared and fretted and prayed to 
God and to His Mother, in the still. watches of the night, in 
the long hours of the lonely days. In every word and in 
every line of them there glows the peerless warmth of an 
Irish mother’s love, that has no match in all the wide world, 
that takes no account of neglect or thoughtlessness or in- 
gratitude, but lives on patiently and unquestioningly through 
the years, though it suffers many a pang of pain in silence, 
and has to endure the shattering into bits of many a cherished 
dream. Somebody has written :— 


When all other loves have vanished, 
When all other friendships fade, 
There’s a love that lives around us 
In the sunshine and the shade : 
Never changing, never faltering, 
Never weary, though we rove, 
Tried and true, and ne’er found wanting— 
*Tis an Irish mother’s love, 


And every word is true as any that has ever been printed in 
prose or verse. The letter speaks: 

‘' There’s always a door open to receive you, there’s always 
a fireside at which you can sit in peace, there are two arms 
always waiting to clasp you to a loving heart.’’ How the 


tears will rush to your eyes in spite of you as you read those © 


real words of love, and how your thoughts will go back to the 
far-off days when a mother’s gentle voice and loving hands 
set you upon the upward path with a blessing and a prayer 
to God that your feet might never turn aside from it ! 

There are others—and others still. The letters of an 
emigrant to whom memories of old days were as the elixir of 
life, and who was destined to fight the last great fight among 
strangers, while he craved in vain for the scenes that were as 
real and as clear to his vision as they were twenty years before. 
*T’d give the whole world if I could only get one glimpse of 
the old spot and speak to you all before I die. But it is not 
to be. Tam too far gone now, and 1 must be content to die 
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and be buried far away from Ireland.” It is the eternal cry, 
the never-ending death-moan of the hapless Irish emigrant ! 
There is also the shy letter of a little poetess sending forth 
into the world the first song -her heart and brain had woven, 
and asking the opinion of one with the name of a poet as to 
its merits and shortcomings. Pleasant it is to think that the 
graceful and musical lines were the opening notes of a real 
singer who many a time in later years was blest and praised 
and prayed for because of her comforting songs. Many more 
there are, too, some mirthful, some sad, many too sacred to 
be touched upon by a scribbler. Back they go, softly, 
tenderly and carefully handled, to rest in peace until some 
future day when restless fingers, guided by a lonely heart, 
shall find them out and bring them forth to awaken once again 
the hopes and dreams and memories of years that are no 


more. 
BRENDAN ELUGHES. 


Bulgaria contra Russia. 


HE English Press continues to charge Tzar Ferdinand 

and his subjects with treachery and ingratitude to 
Russia because they have joined the Central Powers. One 
well-known writer, John Foster Fraser, says in the Standard 
that the average Englishman feels that the Bulgarians have 
not ‘ played the game’? to the Russians. Neither the Eng- 
lish Press nor ‘‘ the average Englishman’ knows the real 
facts of the relations which exist between Russia and Bul- 
garia. Russia, with the co-operation of Rumania and Bul- 
garia, did liberate the Bulgars from the yoke of Turkey in 
1878, but only to impose her own on them. The terms of the 
Treaty of San-Stefano are clear on this point. ‘“ By the 
establishment of the Principality of Bulgaria,’’ writes the 
Comte de Landemont in ‘‘ L’Avenir dans les Balkans,”’ “a 
vast and powerful state, destined to remain indefinitely under 
Russian influence, was created at the very gates of Constan- 
tinople.”’ It was at San-Stefano that the Muscovite Ignatief 
forced the Sultan to become an unwilling party to a treaty 
that made the Balkan Peninsula vassal to the Russian Em- 
pire. The European Powers became alarmed on seeing the 
Bulgars, Serbs, Rumanians, and Montenegrins clients of 
Russia, and Bismarck, in order to arrest Russian influence in 
the Near East, called a congress of the Powers—the now 
famous Congress of Berlin. England was the chief sinner at 
that assembly. She, the supposedly Christian nation, threw 
back into the arms of infidel Turkey the thousands of Ortho- 
dox Macedonians, whom the Treaty of San-Stefano had com- 
mitted to the care of Bulgaria, Some say that Beaconsfield 
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Was deceived by the Promised reforms of the Porte in Mave- 
donia. In truth, he cared nought for the outraged feelings 
of those unfortunate people. England, too, feared Russian 
influence in the Balkans, and ‘ would not subscribe.” Writes 
the author of L’Elan d'un Peuple, “to the dismember. 
ment of the Turkish Empire.”’ 
From the Inception of the Bulgarian Principality Russia 
sought to have her policy and ideas carried out in it. Until 
the election of Alexander von Battenberg as Prince of the 
newly-formed State, the Russian Prince Dondonkoft b 
tue of Article 16 of the Berlin Treaty, i 
Bulgaria. His manner of governing aroused the anger and 
distrust of the Bulgars, Muscovite mercenaries filled every 
lucrative post. Von Battenberg was Russia’s protégé. The 
Vzar believed that he would prove himself submissive to his 
Imperial will. But Prince Alexander was a brave and an 
honest man. He refused to be Russia’s cat’s-paw, just as he 
refused, when he took possession of the Bulgarian throne, to 
sign the document Presented to him by Dondonkoff, in which 
he was to affirm that he owed that throne to the Tzar. He 
was Opposed and harassed ; half of his art 


Ny was composed 
of officers in the Russian pay. He had = strong friend 
such as Ferdinand had in Stamboulouf, to help him to fight 


against Russian intrigue. The Story of how he was kid- 
napped In his own palace at Sofia, and carried into Russian 
territory is well-known. The Tzar, Alexander III, banished 
him from Bulgaria; but his subjects pressed him to return 
to them. On the 7th September, 1886, the Russian Em- 
peror telegraphed to him at Roustchouk : «| cannot approve 
of your return to Bulgaria, seeing the unfortunate conse- 
quences that it will have on that country. | will abstain from 
mixing myself in the sad state of affairs to which Bulgaria 
has been reduced as long as you remain there. Your High. 
ness will understand what you have to do.” Alexander Sa 
what he must do—leave Bulgaria. The words of his fare. 
well speech to his people show Plainly that it w 
who forced him to abdicate, « I must not remain amongst 
you,” he said, « Russia does not wish it. My Breen 


I am forced {0 renounce my throne. The independence of 
ulgaria requires it, and a Russian occupation would accom. 


The famous patriot, Stamboulouf, took the r 
sovernment into his own hands after Alex 
Though educated in Russia—perhaps because of that—he 


hated that Power intensely 
: y- He asserted th t th - 
§arians would be ever §tateful to their ]j , bus eee 


- He suc- 
» and naturally earned 


When in 1887, the National Sobranjé 


mh chose Prince Fer- 
dinand of Coburg for their ruler, Russia ce 


clared the election 
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invalid, and pressed Turkey to occupy Rumelia, and to chase 
the usurper. Without Stamboulouf, Ferdinand never could 
have fought the Russian intrigues in Sofia. It was Stam- 
boulouf, too, in spite of the protestations of the Tzar and the 
Bulgarian Bishops, who caused Article 38 of the Constitution 
to be altered in order that the young Prince’s future heir 
might be baptized according to the Catholic rite. After 
the ex-Regent’s murder in 1895, Ferdinand sought a recon- 
ciliation with Russia. Doubtless, the world will never know 
all that that reconciliation cost him, but one of its demands 
Was the apostacy of his elder son, Boris. Ferdinand of Bour- 
bon, descendant of St. Louis of France, and ex-aspirant to 
the Catholic priesthood, has never forgiven Russia for that 
bigoted mandate. Mela. = ; 
The necessity of being obliged by Russia to limit his terri- 
torial ambitions, and even to jeopardize his son’s soul, is 
bitter to Ferdinand. Who wili wonder if he has tried, and 
is still trying, to free himself from Russia’s tutelage? She 
knows well that he chafes under her restraint, and suspects 
his loyalty. He was charged before the second Balkan war 
by the Russian Minister at Belgrade of coquetting with Aus- 
tria. Ferdinand is ambitious : he dreams of a Bulgaria such 
as the Bulgar Tzar Samuel ruled—bounded on the north by 
the Danube, on the east by the Black Sea, on the south by 
the Aigean Sea, Thessaly and Epirus, and on the west by 
the Drina, Pristina, Nish and Viddin. Germany promises 
him what Russia has always denied him—a Greater Bulgaria. 

[t is not in the policy of Russia that Bulgaria should be 
aggrandized; and she’ was mightily afraid that Bulgaria 
would be so, when in the beginning of the Balkan war in 
1912, the Bulgars scored victory after victory against the 
Turks at Lozengrad, Lule Burgas and Mustapha Pasha, and 
seemed as though they were about to snatch from Russia’s 
gtasp the triumph of entering Constantinople. She has not 
forgotten those days of suspense; and has watched with 
pleasure Serbia, Rumania and Greece occupying Bulgarian 
territory. Bulgaria must be weak that Russia be strong. 
She encouraged Serbia to break her treaty with Bulgaria; 
without a protest, she allowed the Treaty of London to be 
set aside by the Turks ; by her silence, she consented to the 
infamously unjust Treaty of Bucharest. 

Betrayed and despoiled by Serbia, Rumania, and Greece ; 
frowned upon and mortified by Russia; tricked by Turkey, is 
it to be wondered at if Ferdinand and his Bulgarian people 
seek to regain what they have lost by Russia’s connivance 
and jealousy from Russia’s present enemy, Germany ? They 
should be more than human were they to do otherwise. 


OsWaLp DONNELLY, C.P. 
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A Literary Circle for Votng Rewders of 
“ Sfie Cross.” 


Conducted by FRANCIs. 
RULES OF THE GUILD. 


I. The Guild of Blessed Gabriel is a literary circle open to boys and girls 
under 18 years cf age. 

II, The members will be expected to spread devotion to Blessed Gabriel of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, by practising the virtues of purity, charity and truth ; 
and by living lives worthy of him who is to be their model and guide. 

III. They will at all times observe the conditions under which the competitions 
will be held. 

IV. They will endeavour to bring as many new members as they can into 
the Guild of Blessed Gabriel. 


8 Ae is little need to ask the girls and boys of Blessed 
Gabriel’s Guild to pray during this month for the 
poor souls in Purgatory, that their sufferings may be ended, 
and that they may soon see God’s Face in Heaven. They 
will pray, I know, and pray fervently that those prisoners 
whom the great God has interned for a certain time may 
soon be set free, cleansed from every stain of sin. During 
the past year what numbers must have marched through 
the gates of Purgatory, from one scene of suffering to 
another! Austrians, Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
Irishmen—natives of every land—have gone in hundreds of 
thousands before the Judgment Seat of God, and only He 
knows how many have been condemned to the cleansing 
flames. Let us open our hearts wide during this month of 
November and pray fervently for them all, and plead with 
the God of Battles and of Peace and of Love to give them 
a speedy release, and rest eternal then in His own fair Home 
beyond the sky! 
Cheery and bright as ever, in spite of the dark and dreary 
October days in which they were written, 
My Post Bag. are the letters which fill my post bag this 
month. There is just one sad message in 
the whole lot, though it is laughingly spoken. It is a letter 
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from our talented comrade, Proimsias MacThighearnain, to 
say that he is just approaching his 18th birthday, and must 
soon cease to be an active member of the Guild. Here is 
how he says it: ‘‘I am going to die this month—that is, 
metaphorically: for November, 1915, marks my eighteenth 
stride towards the grave, and I must leave the Guild. But 
though I cease to be an active member, I will still in spirit 
and in sympathy be united to the Guild, to its master and 
its members; for I can never forget the hours of happiness 
and pleasure it has given me. That it may prosper and 
increase in the future as it has in the past, and that its foun- 
der and master may long continue in his kindly office is my 
‘dying’ wish.’ The wish of every member’s heart is, I 
am sure, that this good and loyal comrade, who by his 
cheery spirit and bright wit, has endeared himself to us all, 
may be as successful in his future life as he has been in the 
Guild, and our hope is that he will not entirely forsake us, 
but will send us a despatch now and then to let us know 
how he is faring in the battle of life. God bless and guide 
him always! One of our energetic members over in Eng- 
land—Mary Rennie—sends me across five new recruits this 
month, whose names are Margaret Gallagher, Agnes 
McDonagh, Alice Holt, Mollie Chisnall, and Winifred Finn. 
They are welcome for Mary’s sake as well as for their own, 
and I hope to hear from them very often in future. A very 
nice little letter comes to me from Benedicta Kelly, of Bel- 
fast, who tells me of a very enjoyable holiday she spent in 
Bangor. Other Belfast correspondents are Nancy Fullerton, 
Kathleen McGrath, Isabella Reilly, Mary Lelia Maguire, 
Lizzie G. Horgan and Nancy Fullerton. The latter is a 
new member who loves Blessed Gabriel very dearly and is 
delighted to be able to join his Guild. Lilian Mary Nally 
sends mea long, sweet letter from her western holiday home. 
She is pleased beyond measure on account of Mollie Joyce’s 
praise of her work, published last month. She says: ‘* Will 
you please tell Mollie Joyce how I value her kind words of 
praise? Congratulations coming from her are especially 
precious to me. ‘ Kind hearts are more than coronets,’ and, 
surely, Mollie’s heart is a kind and great one where rivalry 
awakes not jealousy, but all that is most kind, most noble. 
Such as Mollie are true children of Blessed Gabriel.’”’ — I 
cannot help setting down here the appropriate lines which 
Lilian quotes in writing of the dying leaves and flowers: 


O falling leaves! O withered flowers! 
O summer bird that flies! 
Ye leave to us autumnal bowers, 
"Neath chill and wind-swept skies ; 
And leave us still bright thoughts of cheer, 
God’s love is over all, 
And Nature’s hour of rest is near. 
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So let the time of TOS€S pass, 
And let the swallows fly, 
And let the flowers that stared the grass, 
et Hang down their heads and die, 
Phe winter will but nurse the spring, 
God leaves his hope with all ; 
New buds will blow, new songsters sing 
hough leaves begin to fall, 


Phere is a ting of comfort and of hope in this delightful letter 
aS Ia everything Lilian writes. Two new members come 
to us from Cavan this month, They are Eileen Taggart 
and Meta O’Connor, and it is hardly necessary for me to say 
that they are heartily welcome. ‘Another new member is 
Josie O’Brien, who comes all the way from ‘“ somewhere Pe 
France, and gives me a most interesting account of her 
mountain-girt home. The gladdest hour for her in all the 
month, she says, is when she sits down to read the red_ 
covered Cross from Ireland. We are delighted to have her 
name on the roll book of the Guild, and we hope she will 
often send us a communique from ‘ somewhere in France.” 
ary Agnes Paden writes me a long and most interesting 
letter from England, in which she tells of Many strange hap- 
Penings on the land and in the air. She writes an exceed. 
ingly readable letter, My ever-faithful friend, Maureen 
Brien, sends me a cheery message on a_ picture Postcard 
It is very good and kind of her to remember me every month. 
Four members from Castlepollard have Written me very nice 
letters this month. They are John Joseph Kennedy, Maura 
Kennedy, Mary J. Cullen and a new member, Patrick Ken- 
nedy, who promises to be an active and untiring recruiting 
sergeant for the Guild in his native district, We have one 
new member from Dublin—Walter Maguire—who js anxious 
to be in the thick of the fray, Struggling with all his might 
for a prize, More power to him! ihe 


All newcomers wil] please write a Personal note to FRaNcrs, 
apart from their competition papers, askin 
Important, i i admitted to membership "of the 
uild. 


The Badge, bearing the portrait of Blessed Gabriel, which 

1S awarded to the member who brings five 

A Badge new recruits into the Guild, goes this month 

Winner. to Mary Rennie, 23; Robin’s Lane, Sutton 
Oak, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, England. 


For the best short essay on ‘ The Cry of the Suffering 
The Victors, MacThighearnain, 123 Upper Rathmines, 
win in the Guild, as he reaches his eighteenth birthday this 


month, and I am glad to be able to present him with a well. 
merited parting souvenir, | liked the CSSAVS Sent by Mary 
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Rennie, Nellie Maguire, Lillie Maguire, John Byrne, 
Josepnine Cassells, Maggie Smyth, Willie Cogan ani May 
Allen. 


The letters of the young people on “‘ The Coming of the 

: Winter ’’ were very good, and I was glad to 

Members see that nearly all the competitors had a 
under 12. thought for the poor of God. I have 
awarded the prize to Walter Maguire, 22 

Fitzgerald St., Harold’s Cross, Dublin, fora very nice letter. 
Among the others sent the best were written by Nellie Kearns, 
Patrick Lynch, John Joseph Kennedy, Meta O’Connor, Maura 
Kennedy, Eileen Taggart, Mary J. Cullen and Joseph Kelly. 


CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS. 


I. For Members over 12 and under 18 years of age. 
A Handsome Book Prize is offered for the best short essay 
on “‘ The First Christmas.”’ 


II. For Members under 12 years of age. 
A Handsome Book Prize will be given for the best Letter 
to Francis, wishing him and all the members of the Guild 


a happy Christmas. 


Til. For all the Members of the Guild. 

A Handsome Book Prize will be given for the best pen- 
and-ink or pencil drawing of a Christmas Tree. 

All compositions and drawings must be certified by some 
responsible person as being the unaided work of the com peti- 
tors. They must have attached to them the coupon which 
will be found in this issue (one coupon will be sufficient for 
all the members of a family), and essays and letters must be 
written on one side only of the paper. They must be sent 
SO as to reach the Office of THE Cross not later than 
November 14th. Ajj letters to be addressed—F RANCIS, 
c/o THE Cross, St. Paul’s Retreat, Mount Argus, Dublin. 


PRIZE ESSAY. 
“THE CRY OF THE SUFFERING SOULS.” 


All over the world men of noble instinct strive to show kindness and 
charity to their fellow-beings ; philosophers and poets sigh for the Millennium 
of “ peace on earth “—vet all stop, appalled, at the threshold of the grave. 
Further than that they cannot go; “ they have eyes and they see not.” To 
one institution alone is it reserved to minister to the wants of humanity 
suffering beyond the grave; for to one institution alone, and that His Holy 
Catholic Church, has Christ committed the care of all souls. 

Clearly and precisely, not half fearfully nor with halting doubtfulness, 
does Christ’s Church teach the fate of the departed souls. To Her, Death 


is no sleeping fancy, the entrance to the Great Unknown, But with 
authority and certainty She declares that the soul, the moment it leaves the 
body of clay, enters into one of those states; it is with the glorious in Heaven, 
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In Purgatory, we are told, the soul can do nothing to help itself. ‘ The 
night cometh in. which no man can work,” and this dire night of suffering 
and sorrow has come at last for the soul. In fire—the fire especially of their 
own ardent love for: God, and desire to be united with Him in Heaven--do 
these souls remain and suffer till the last farthing of their debt has been 
paid. Unable to help themselves, they cry aloud to mankind on earth to 
assist them and shorten their sufferings by the offerings of prayer and sacrifice 
to God. Alas! their cries reach us not. In vain do they plead for a little 
help, in vain for one tiny prayer. Mankind is forgetful, and his ears are 
closed to the voice of the Prophet, the cry of the Church of God. In her soli- 
citude and anxiety for the dear departed, the Church sets aside one month 
in the year to bring to our mind the sufferings and agony of these souls who 
have died in the grace of God. As the November days approach, She calls 
on the Faithful to remember them in their prayers; and this year, more than 
ever, when Death is gathering in such a terrible and unwonted harvest, She 
cries louder and louder still for the souls that are dear to her. Nor does she 
wish us to forget that all souls are entrusted to her care; for beyond the grave 
even the mightiest of man’s quarrels are but petty and insignificant brawls. 
There all are our allies who die in the grace of God ; for they are all our brothers, 
our fellow-soldiers in the great eternal war between Good and Evil, between 
Truth and Untruth. Comrades-in-arms all! for all let us pray; hearken to 
all those sobbing voices. appealing to us from beyond the grave, “ Have pity 


on us, have pity on us, at least you, our friends.’’ 


PROINSIAS MacTHIGHEARNAIN. 


Sn Sfianksgiving, te. 


Anon (per Very Rev, F. Rector, St. Joseph’s, Highgate, London) sends ten 
shillings towards the expenses of the Canonization of Blessed Gabriel. 


A Grateful Client of Blessed Gabriel (Glasgow) sends two shillings towards 
expenses of his Cause in thanksgiving for special temporal favour obtained 
after novena in honour of Blessed Gabriel. 

‘Some Clients of Blessed Gabriel, who ask special favours through his inter- 
cession, send ten shillings towards the expenses of his Canonization, per Sister 
M. Philomena, Roscommon. 

Madeleine Gilsenan, Strathaven House, Hendon, N.W., sends ten shillings 
five of which she wishes to be devoted to the expenses of the Canonization of 
Blessed Gabriel and five towards the Cause of Gemma Galgani in thanksgiving 
(according to promise) for favours received. 

L. R. (Creevy, Granard) sends, per Rev. Fr. Raymund, C.P., half-a-crown 
towards the expenses of the Beatification of Gemma Galgani. 


C. W. (London) sends five shillings towards the expenses of the Cause of 
Blessed Gabriel and Gemma Galgani. 


-The above donations, for which we are sincerely grateful, will be duly 
forwarded to the Postulator at Rome. 

Contributions towards the expenses of the Causes of Blessed Gabriel and 
Gemma Galgani and favours received through their intercession will be gladly 
acknowledged in these pages. 


TO OUR PROMOTERS.—In answer to inquiries made from time to time 
we think it well to let supporters of this magazine know that all our supporters 
and promoters participate in the benefit of four hundred and thirty-four Masses, 
specially offered every year for benefactors by the Fathers of this Province, as 
well as in the prayers, penances and good works performed daily by all the 
members of the Congregation of the Passion. 


